

A right brake 
for every plane 


SINGLE DISC BRAKE 


MULTIPLE DISC BRAKE 


DUAL 
DISC BRAKE 


G oodyear super-dependable aircraft disc brakes 
are rated best by experienced designers, opera- 
tors and owners for longer life, greater stopping 
power, lighter weight, smaller size. For Goodyear 
brakes are engineered to meet the needs of every ship 
— in Single Disc, Dual Disc, Multiple Disc types. No 
wonder more aircraft are equipped with Goodyear 
brakes than any other kind. For details, write: Avia- 
tion Products Division, Goodyear, Akron 16, Ohio 
or Los Angeles 54, California. 
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NI-RESIST 

AN ECONOMICAL METAL 

for resisting Corrosion, Erosion 
and Meta I -to- Meta I Wear 


bJ i-Resisi* is the trade name of a high nickel cast 
iron — one of the most economical corrosion-resist- 
ant engineering materials ever developed. 

Ni-Resist, mechanically similar to gray iron, and 
resembling austenitic stainless steel in many char- 
acteristics, provides a unique combination of prop- 
erties at moderate cost . . . 

RESISTS CORROSION 

Ni-Resist resists corrosive attacks of acids, alkaiies 
and salts to a degree unmatched by any other prod- 
uct of the cast iron industry. In strong corrosives it 
has 20 to 200 times the resistance of plain iron, and 5 
to 50 times the resistance in mild environments. 

CURBS WEAR 

Ni-Resist reduces wear and galling, because graph- 
ite particles are distributed throughout its structure, 
as in gray iron. From this, and its work-hardening 
characteristics, come the superiority of Ni-Resist 
castings for components in metal-to-metal wear 

CHECKS EROSION 

This superior wear-resistance . . . together with in- 
herent resistance to corrosion . . . makes Ni-Resist 
an outstanding material for curbing erosion by 
liquids and slurries. By long, trouble-free control 
of erosion, Ni-Resist castings reduce maintenance 
costs, production tie-ups and the expense of re- 
placements. 

WITHSTANDS HEAT 

Although primarily used to resist corrosion, ero- 
sion and metal-to-metal wear . . . Ni-Resist is also 
specified for resistance to elevated temperature ef- 
fects. Castings of Ni-Resist show up to 10 times bet- 
ter scaling resistance, and up to 12 times better 


growth resistance than those of plain iron at 1300 
io 1500°F. 

MACHIN ABILITY and OTHER PROPERTIES 

Ni-Resist of normal hardness machines like 200 
BUN' gray iron and is readily weldable. 

Ni-Resist has high specific electrical resistance. 
Thermal expansion can be controlled, from 60 per 
cent higher than that of plain iron to a low approxi- 
mating that of Invar. 

Ni-Resist is usually lower in cost than most other 
corrosion-resistant alloys. It is produced by author- 
ized foundries only, in all industrial centers of the 
country. Ni-Resist castings have no more limitations 
in size and complexity than those of any gray iron. 

APPLICATIONS 

Several types of Ni-Resist are available. All pro- 
vide the fundamental properties described above, 
and differ only in certain special characteristics to 
meet a variety of industrial demands. 

Applications include: Salt filter drums, oil refin- 
ery tube supports and headers, turbine nozzle rings, 
cylinder liners, valves and fittings, furnace rollers, 
textile rolls, comminuter parts, blow pit pipes, pre- 
cision machine tool spindle heads, bridge, and work 
supports, magnet housings, sugar retorts, etc. 

FULL INFORMATION 

May we send you two booklets? One, entitled, 
“Engineering Properties and Applications of 
Ni-Resist," includes corrosion data on Ni-Resist 
and cast iron under 400 different corrosive con- 
ditions. The other, entitled, “Buyers’ Guide for 
Ni-Resist Castings,” lists producers of Ni-Resist 
castings. Both are yours for the asking. Write for 
them today. •*M.r.s.p«.o». 
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NEWS SIDELIGHTS 


Daedalus Flies Again 

Between 8000 and 10,000 still re- 
maining of the original 1 6.000 pilots who 
flew for the U. S. Army Aviation Section 
of the Signal Corps and the U. S. Army 
Air Service, before Nov. 12, 1918, are 
potential members of the newly re- 
established Order of Daedalians. 

Lt. Ccn. K. B. Wolfe, deputy chief 
of staff. USAF. for materiel, and newly 
elected commander of the order, is 
opening a drive to recruit all Army flyers 
of World War 1 and earlier, into the 
Daedalians with the announcement 
that the original restricting clause of the 
Daedalians, that the members had re- 
mained in active service, was no longer 
applicable, and that membership is now 
open to any old military pilot who had 
flown on Armistice Day of World War 
I or before. 

Organization takes it name from the 
legendary Greek boy Daedalus, whose 
feather wings, secured with wax to his 
shoulders, melted in the sun and 
dropped him to his death in the Aegean 
Sea. symbolic of the many World War 
I pilots who were shot down in flames. 

Eligible for membership arc a num- 
ber of the top USAF officers and many 
former Air Service and Aviation Section 
pilots now in the aviation industry’ or 
retired. 

Non-Sked Problems 

Relatively low passenger load factors 
on the month-old transcontinental 
DC-4 coach services of TWA and 
American Airlines arc insufficient to cut 
the gloom surrounding nonschcduled 
operators. The irregulars, advertising 
more than ever, are still getting con- 
siderable coast-to-coast traffic with fares 
$11 to $22 below the SI 10 one-way- 
rate charged by their scheduled com- 
petitors. But the certificated carriers’ 
diversion of nonsked coach traffic is 
bound to increase as the newer services 
become better known and as DC-6s and 
Constellations replace the DC-4s. The 
independents lack resources for a long 
fight. Another aspect of the nonskeds’ 
difficulty was pointed up recently when 
the last major transcontinental irregular 
to escape a CAB crackdown— Air Amer- 
ica— was charged with violating federal 
economic regulations. 

O'Connell on Jets 

CAB Chairman O’Connell failed to 
endear himself to plane builders when 
he observed in a recent Los Angeles 


Missiles Bid 

Elevation of Air Force Research 
and Development Administration 
to air staff rank is viewed in some 
quarters as subtle USAF bid for 
heavier chunk of research and de- 
velopment funds at Navy’s ex- 
pense. By dividing its guided mis- 
siles research and development 
program three ways (BuAer, Bu- 
Ships and BuOrd). Navy has 
masked the fact that it is getting 
better than 60 percent of guided 
missile research money voted the 
services by Congress. Air Force 
shares the remaining 40-odd per- 
cent with Armv Ground Forces 
about 20-20. That leaves USAF 
getting only about one-fifth of 
available guided missile research 
and development funds, though its 
total is substantially greater than 
BuAer, with which it is frequently 
but erroneously compared research- 


speech that the U. S. aviation industry 
was "caught flat-footed” in the develop- 
ment of jet transports. 

O’Connell said that a year and a half 
ago, when he was the newly inducted 
and still somewhat naive CAB chair- 
man, he made a tour of manufacturing 
plants and airline installations. He 
asked if jets, then being built for and 
flown by the military, might not be 
adapted for commercial operations in 
the relatively near future. "The almost 
universal response was that (commer- 
cial) jets were at least 10 years away.” 
the chairman declared. "Yet cxac’tlv 
cighteen months later the British and 
Canadians had test flown large jet trans- 
ports and arc now peddling them to 
the world’s airlines.” O’Connell said 
that as long as the government stalls 
on a prototype program, and as long as 
manufacturers receive military orders 
that are virtually riskless, the plane 
builders are not likelv to enter the jet 
transport field actively. 

Way of a Pioneer 

Interesting angle on the award of a 
Department of Commerce gold medal 
to John Geissc. Feb. 14. bv Secretary 
of Commerce Savvver, is that Gcisse, 
veteran CAA lightplanc consultant, 
was dropped from the CAA payroll 
shortly before the award vvas announced 
although he may be back on bv the time 
this is printed. 


Award is being made for his part in 
fostering development of personal 
planes, personal flying and the crosswind 
landing gear now generally conceded 
to be a successful improvement not only 
for small planes but for transports as 
large as the DC-3. 

CAA observers say that a large part of 
Geissc’s hardest work in pioneering 
lightplanc improvements was in put- 
ting his ideas over with some of the 
less progressive-minded people in CAA. 

Flight Time Economy 

Defense Secretary Louis Johnson’s 
Air Force economy budget may cause 
the deaths of 12 to 18 Air National 
Guard pilots before June 30, according 
to a study made by the National Guard 
Assn, of the U. S’. 

Maj. Gen. E. A. Walsh, president 
of the association, warned that a reduc- 
tion of flying time, put into effect at a 
"saving” of S4 million, may result in 
loss of "a number of fine young men." 

Gen. Walsh pointed out the close re- 
lationship between the proficiency of 
the pilot and his number of hours of 
flving time, in a given period. “Air 
Guard pilots should be getting more fly- 
ing time, not less." he asserted. 

Flight Plan Filing 

First step toward establishing a posi- 
tive aircraft identification svstem sched- 
uled eventually to blanket the nation 
null be accomplished as soon as the 
CAA can publish the directive. Prelimi- 
nary step calls for all civil aircraft pilots 
to file flight plans and make position 
reports when flying in air spaces over 
restricted areas of the U. S. 

So far civil flyers will be required to 
file flight plans covering: Anv inbound 
flight entering air space within 200 
miles of the eastern coastal boundary 
of the U. S., southward to Norfolk. Va.; 
any flight entering the defense area 
within 100 miles of Oak Ridge. Tcnn., 
Hanford, Wash., and Los Alamos. 
N. M. 

Existing prohibited areas in the im- 
mediate vicinity of Oak Ridge. Han- 
ford. and Los Alamos remain "out of 
bounds” for all air traffic. Anv planes 
violating these areas whether on flight 
plan or not will be intercepted bv armed 
fighters. Decision covering the filing of 
flight plans by all civil flyers was aereed 
upon jointly by the Army. Air Force. 
Navy, CAA, CAB, and representatives 
of the airlines, private pilots and state 
officials. 
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19 YEARS OF 
CO-OPERATIVE SERVICE 

Since October 1, 1931, PAC 
has been proud of its part- 

in serving all branches of 



but is an authorized P & W 
distributor as well. This 
combination is recognized 
the world over in PAC's 
"OPERATION EFFICIENCY." 



AVIATION CALENDAR 


Feb. 8— SAE panel meeting on flight an- 
alyzer, Engineering Societies Bldg., 29 
W. 39 St., New York City. 

Feb. 9-10— Symposium, sponsored by the 
Eastern region of the Institute of Navi- 
gation, Department of Commerce audi- 
torium, Washington, D. C. 

Feb. 18-26— National Sportsmen's Show, 
Grand Central Palace, New York, N. Y. 

Feb. 27-Mar. 3-Spring meeting, American 
Society for Testing Materials, Hotel Wil- 
liam Penn, Pittsburgh. 

Mar. 1-2— Louisiana Aviation Conference, 
Wasliington-Youree Hotel, Shreveport, 
La. Harold J. Bryant, Shreveport Cham- 
ber of Commerce, chairman. 

Mar. 6-8— Sixth annual Fourth Region non- 
schcdulcd operators meeting and second 
annual Agricultural Aviation Conference, 
Hotel Texas, Fort Worth, 
lor. 6-9— 47th annual meeting, American 
Road Builders' Assn., Netherlands Plaza 
Hotel, Cincinnati. 

lar. 6-9— Annual convention, Institute of 
Radio Engineers, Hotel Commodore. 
New York City. 

iar. 24— Fifth annual flight propulsion 
meeting, sponsored by the Institute of 
the Aeronautical Sciences, Carter Hotel, 
Cleveland. 

iar. 28-31— National Plastics Exposition, 
sponsored by Society of the Plastics In- 
dustry. Navy Pier, Chicago, 
iar. 30-31— Sixth annual helicopter forum, 
sponsored by the American Helicopter 
Society and the Institute of the Aero- 
nautical Sciences, Ben Franklin Hotel, 
Philadelphia. 

\pr. 4-6-Engineering and Maintenance 
conference, Air Transport Assn, Hotel 
Continental, Kansas City. 

‘ pr. 4-8— National Production Exposition, 
sponsored by the Chicago Technical So- 
cieties Council, Stevens Hotel, Chicago, 
pr. 16-20— Annual business meeting, Amer- 
ican Assn, of Airport Executives, Neil 
House Hotel, Columbus, Ohio. 

\pr. 17-19—1950 aeronautic meeting. So- 
cictv of Automotive Engineers, Hotel 
Statler, New York City. 

>r. 24-26— Airport Operators Council, third 
annual meeting. Hotel Carter, Clei 

dynamics and the national meeting 
American Physical Society, fluid d 
ics division, University of I 

June 10-13— National Aeronautics Ass . 
nual convention. Hotel Statler, St. Louis 
Mo. 

June 21-25— Ninety-Nines 1930 convt 
Ft. Clark Guest Ranch, Brackettville, Tex 

June 26-30-5 3rd annual meeting, American 
Society for Testing Materials, ninth 
hibit of testing apparatus and relatet 
equipment, Chalfonte-Haddon Hall, At 
lantic City, N. J. 

July 30-Aug. 13— 17th National Soaring 
Contest, Grand Prairie, Tex. 


PICTURE CREDITS 



_ Announces 

A series will appear in this 
column to inform our many 
friends of the accomplish- 
ments and problems solved 
for the industry by Lavelle 
during the post-war years. 

Lavelle is ready and inter- 
ested to know of your pro- 
duction and manufacturing 
problems, and welcomes in- 
quiries to bid on your work. 


Am 


mque 
sub-contractor 

EXPERT FABRICATORS OF 
METAL AIRCRAFT PARTS 




AIRCRAFT CORPORATION 

NEWTOWN, Bucks County, PENNA. 
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NEWS DIGEST 


AIRCRAFT RADIO CORPORATION 


DOMESTIC 

Federal District Court in Dallas has 
approved a plan for reorganization of 
bankrupt Luscombe Airplane Corp., 
Garland, Tex., with TEMCO putting 
up $500,000 and taking over the plant. 
Prior to final hearing Feb. 13, necessary 
approval of the plan will be sought from 
at least two-thirds of the creditors. 

All six crew members were saved after 
crash of C-47 in the Yukon during 
search for Air Force C-54, vanished with 
44 passengers aboard. More than 7000 
men are involved in a search covering 
an estimated 55,000 square miles of Far 
North territory. 

Northrop Aircraft, Inc., has provided 
free protection to its personnel with a 
blanket insurance policy against in- 
fantile paralysis. Under terms of the 
policy, protection is extended to families 
as well as to the employes themselves. 
Each policy provides coverage up to 
55000. 

Fire broke out in the landing gear of 
an Eastern Air Lines Constellation at 
Boston, as the craft was about to take 
off. More than 30 passengers were 
evacuated, majority of them sliding 
down a rope to the ground. Fire, con- 
fined to the right landing wheels and 
hydraulic fluid, was extinguished by the 
airport fire department. 

Capt. Arleigh A. Burke has been 
named Navy Secretary of the Research 
and Development Board, Department 
of Defense. He succeeds Rear Adm. 
John H. Carson, now serving as com- 
mander, Cruiser Division Two, Atlantic 
Fleet. 

Independent Air Carrier Conference 
of America, whose membership includes 
a number of nonscheduled operators in 
the Pacific Northwest-Alaska area, has 
urged the Senate Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce Committee to reject the 
nomination of Josh Lee for another six- 
year term as CAB member. IACCA says 
Lee has voted consistently in favor of 
drastic enforcement action against 
irregular operators in an effort to drive 
them out of business. 

More passenger insurance is the aim 
of a bill introduced by Rep. Henry J. 
Latham (R., N. Y.). Bill would require 
airlines engaged in overseas travel to 
carry 525,000 insurance on each passen- 
ger, adding the cost of the insurance to 
each ticket. Latham said present top 
recovery of 58300 on each passenger is 
"grossly inadequate.” 

United Air Lines has taken delivery 
on its seventh and last Boeing Strato- 
cruiser. 

Pan American Airways Stratocruiser 
enroute to Tokyo threw a propeller 
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blade when a rubber core between shells 
and inside the inner shell cracked, caus- 
ing a "tin-canning” effect. Vibration 
tore the engine loose. A Northwest Air- 
lines Stratocruiser recently threw an 
engine near Chicago. 

Charles E. Wilson, president of Gen- 
eral Electric Company, this week was 
awarded an Air Force "exceptional serv- 
ice certificate” by Air Force Secretary 
Symington at the Pentagon. Award was 
in recognition of Wilson's services in 
“being primarily responsible for break- 
ing the industrial bottlenecks in aircraft 
production” and in “directing the 100,- 
000-plane program to a successful con- 
clusion during World War II” as 
chairman of the War Production Board. 


FINANCIAL 

Waco Aircraft Co., Troy, Ohio, 
reported current assets of 5253,- 
733 and current liabilities of 525,- 
1 1 5 at the close of the fiscal year 
ended Sept. 30, 1949. Liabilities 
were published erroneously as 
5251,151 in this space last week. 

Air Associates, Inc. reported a net 
profit of 51993 after taxes for the quar- 
ter ended Dec. 31, 1949, compared with 
an adjusted loss of 525,385 for the 
same period in 1948. Sales for the 
quarter totaled 51,420,572, compared 
with 51,487,240 during the same quar- 
ter of 1948. 

Beech Aircraft Corp. voted a quar- 
terly dividend of 20 cents per share, 
making 45 cents paid on its 599,865 
shares of common stock during the first 
six months of the fiscal year. Backlog 
of business is currently 511 million. 
Total sales for the first quarter were 
53,088,747. 

Robert Gair Co., Inc. declared a divi- 
dend of 30 cents a share on its pre- 
ferred stock and 10 cents per share on 
its common stock. Preferred stock divi- 
dend is cumulative and is to be paid 
Mar. 10, June 10, Sept. 11 and Dec. 20. 

Garrett Corp. board declared a quar- 
terly dividend of 25 cents a share, plus 
an extra dividend of 25 cents a share, 
payable Mar. 20 to stockholders of 
record Mar. 1. Company’s consolidated 
net profit for the six months ended Dec. 
31, 1949, totaled 5830,000, compared 
with $801,909 for the corresponding 
period last year. Sales for the six months 
totaled 510,340,000, compared with 
58,352,804.94 for the same period last 
year. AiResearch Manufacturing Co., a 
division of Garrett Corp., currently has 
a backlog of approximately 516 million. 
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Meet Every Operational 
Need for Single and Twin- 
Engine Aircraft 
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WHO'S WHERE 


Changes 




s M. Condon, 
t superintendent of Pan 
American Airways' Latin American " 
sion's airways department 
tendent of airways. He sc 
Godwin. . . Lear, Inc., named C. E. Mead 
manager of its LearCal division in Los 
Angeles. . . Paul Frci is now supervisor of 
overseas contracts and properties for Trans 
World Airline. He'll headquarter at 101 
Champs Elysees, Paris. Frci replaces James 
Vineyard, now back in the U. S. 

Greer Hydraulics, Inc., named Kevin G. 
Winker sales manager, and Ted Brick dis- 
trict sales manager in Dayton. Sumner L. 
Barton, formerly in Dayton for Greer, is 
now back at the home office in Brooklyn. 

. . . S. F. Davies, Jr., heads up the com- 
mercial, industrial and floodlighting sec- 
tion of Westinghouse Electric Corp.'s 
Lighting division. . . Dr. John McElhinney 
is now with the staff of the Radiation 
Phvsies Laborntorv of the National Bureau 
of Standards. 

► GE Switch-General Electric has named 
these executives to new posts in its Ap- 
paratus department's Large Apparatus di- 
visions: C. W. Fuller, transferred to the 
staff of the manager of manufacturing: 
N. E. Firestone, appointed staff assistant 
to the manager of manufacturing; K. O. 
Schulte, appointed manager of wage rale: 
W. H. Bobear, appointed manager of put- 
chasing; T. F. Garahan. appointed pro 
duction manager; K. N. Bush, appointed 
assistant production manager; A. V. Fcigcn- 
baum, appointed supervisor of training, 
manufacturing personnel. C. A. Saliiionscti 
is manager of manufacturing for the Large 
Apparatus divisions. 

► Sales Shifts— Piedmont Airlines named 
William G. McGee p 


it Win: 


n-Salcn- 


. . . Fred M. Shelley, Jr., is m 
service general sales manager foi ixivei: 
Metal Co. Alfred G. Dennison 


Vic 


Inc., 


Tom Handley sales manager . 

Bittan Co.'s Philadelphia division will be 
known as Bittan-Bocnccke Co., Inc. Officers 
of the new corporation are Dan R, Bittan. 
president and Charles A. Boencckc. vp- 
sccretary. 

► Resigned— George Bounds, former!' di- 
rector of public relations for McDonnell 
Aircraft Corp., resigned late last month. 


Elections and Honors 

R. E. S. Dcichler, vp-salcs American Air- 
lines is on the board of Air Car-o. Inc. . . 
Honorary degrees of Doctor of Engineering 

of Aeronautics of New York V u it t 
Hugh L. Drvdcn, NACA director. Prof. 
Alexander Klemin. director of the school. 
Robert Moses, for airport approach de- 
velopment at La Guardia and ldlewild and 
Harry F. Guggenheim. 


INDUSTRY OBSERVER 

► First combat military utilization of the helicopter is expected to be in a 
new anti-submarine version for the Navy, designed for ranges and loads a 
step beyond the largest currently available. Larger size craft is expected to 
be useful in an assault transport version, for an extension of the develop- 
ment which the Marines have been conducting with the Piasecki I IRP-1. 
Navy competition for anti-sub copter contracts is expected to be 
announced soon. 

► After a market survey showed TEMCO that the contemplated 145 hp. 
version of the two-place all-metal Swift personal and business plane 
would not pay off because of increased costs, the Dallas manufacturer 
decided to stick with the 125 hp. version of the Swift for 1950 in a 
deluxe model priced at §4495 and a custom model at $5150. 

► Commonwealth Aircraft Corp., Melbourne, Australia, is preparing to 
build under license the new high speed Canberra twin-jet bomber 
developed by F.nglish Electric. CAC will also build Rolls-Royce Tav 
turbojets, and may build the Hawker jet fighter. The interest held in 
CAC by the American General Motors Corp.. has recently been purchased 
by de Havilland. 

► Chance Vought has started a nine-month static test program on the 
F7U-1 Cutlass at Dallas, and is building its first production line Cut- 
lasses. Meanwhile, production is completed on the F-6U Pirates, first 
Vought jet fighters, which are now expected to be used by the Navy for 
afterburner night testing and training. Commitments for additional 
Vought F4U-5N Corsair piston-engine night fighters are expected to con- 
tinue production of this plane throughout this year and into 1951. 

► First of North American’s modified T-6G trainers has been accepted 
and the second has flown at NA’s Downey plant. Demonstrating progress 
in unification, Downey’s Navy BuAer representative, Comdr. S. R. Ours, 
made the acceptance flight for USAF. 

► Consolidated Vultee is constructing a new $2-million testing building 
at Ft. Worth, principally for testing electronic installations in new B-36 
intercontinental bombers, after assembly is completed. 

► The new British Sapphire axial-flow turbojet, developed by Armstrong 
Siddeley from a design originated by Metropolitan Vickers, made its first 
test flights Jan. 18, with two of the engines in outboard nacelles of a 
Lancastrian bomber flying test bed. Sapphire, according to its manufac- 
turer, "ill develop to be the world’s most powerful engine of its type, a 
claim likely to get arguments from Rolls-Royce. Allison, GE and perhaps 
other axial-flow engine builders. 

► Boeing engineers are feeling good about their defroster to prevent 
fogging of the seven camera ports on the new RB-50B reconnaissance plane 
at high altitudes up to 40,000 ft. A nozzle shoots a laminar flow of heated 
air across the inside of the optical glass continuously, until it is auto- 
matically cut off as the camera is fired, and cut on again, when the 
exposure is completed. First of the new planes, scheduled to replace B-29 
recoil craft now in service, will begin flight test soon at Wichita, where 
standard B-50s are being modified for the recon version. 

► Marine Corps at Quantico is operating 24 Gnimman F9F-2 Panther 
jet fighters, powered with Pratt & Whitney J-42 turbo-Wasps. Marines 
are scheduled to get four squadrons of the Panthers (112 aircraft) from 
a total of 167 now on order by the Navy. 

► Flight refueling of the de Havilland Comet jet airliner is now being 
jointly planned by engineers of de Havilland and Flight Refuelling Ltd.. 
to correct the plane's fuel deficiency, currently limiting it to about 2000 
miles range, and to supply a comfortable margin for nonstop trans- 
Atlantic flights. Neither British Overseas Airways Corp.. nor Ministry' 
of Civil Aviation has yet accepted the program. 
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Chances Dim for Transport Prototype Bill 


Budget Bureau rejects AF proposal and 
weakens prospects for ACC civil plan. 


President Truman's un-airminded 
Budget Bureau lowered the boom last 
week on a 530-million Air Force pro- 
posal to finance transport and cargo 
prototype airplanes. 

The aviation industry watched its 
fine hopes fade for federal aid to catch 
up in the international jet transport 
competition, but still awaited word of 
fate of a substitute plan proposed by 
civilian federal aviation agencies. 

► Proposal Rejected— Testifying before 
the Senate Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce Committee, Secretary for Air 
Stuart Symington disclosed that the 
Bureau of the Budget has rejected a pro- 
posal under which USAF would finance 
development of two "low-cost long- 
range cargo or transport” prototypes at 
an estimated cost of S30.000.000. 

One plane would be "best suited” to 
military needs, but adaptable to airline 
use; the other would be “best suited to 
air transport operational use” but adapt- 
able to military utilization in the event 
of war. Three stipulations to USAF's 
proposal were: 

• That USAF have some responsibility 
for the prototype development program. 
"This . . , stems from the belief that 
no new aeenev should be created to 
carry out this program and from the 
belief that the Air Force, by virtue of 
its experience in procurement and oper- 
ations. is the best-qualified department 
in the federal government to carry out 
the project." 

• That separate appropriations, distinct 
from USAF’s militarv budget, be made 
for the project. USAF is opposed to 
cutting into its regular funds for an 
undertaking directed at stimulating 
commercial aviation. The estimated de- 
ficit in air lift between present capa- 
bilities and mobilization requirement is 
not “so serious.” Svmington said, as to 
justify the use of regular Air Force 
funds to bolster capacity. 

• That USAF be exempted from any re- 
quirement to procure aircraft developed 
under the program. “It is neither eco- 
nomically nor militarily sound nor prac- 
ticable to acquire transport-type aircraft 
for the purpose of stockpiling to meet 
an anticipated wartime deficit.” 


► Combat Planes First— Under question- 
ing, Symington reported that USAF 
could proceed with development of the 
predominantly military prototype pro- 
posed, but made clear that it would not 
do so at the expense of more urgently 
needed combat types. 

It was also developed in testimony at 
the hearing that the greatest deficit in 
transportation requirements for mobili- 
zation exists in air transportation. The 
next greatest deficit is in troop ships 
and tankers, and then in rail transpor- 
tation. The inland waterways transpor- 
tation and motor carrier transport poten- 
tials are adequate for an emergency. 

Prevailing sentiment on Capitol Hill 
is that the Budget Bureau's rejection of 
the USAF proposal wipes out virtually 
all prospects for government-financed 
commercial prototype development for 
the immediate future. The bright hope 
for prototype legislation in the economv- 
bent Congress was that it might be 
justified as a direct requirement for the 
national defense. The Budget Bureau 
and Symington unequivocally pulled this 
support out from under any type of 
prototype legislation, leaving it to stand 
solely on its merits as a measure to 
stimulate commercial aviation. 

► ATA View-Air Transport Assn., 
however, remained optimistic. Robert 
Ramspeck, executive vice president, told 
Aviation Week that ATA would con- 
tinue to push for prototype legislation 
and did not construe Budget Bureau’s 
rejection of the USAF proposal as “an 
indication that the Administration is 
opposed to a prototype program per se.” 

"As I understand it, the Air Force 
refused to cooperate with other agen- 
cies, wrote out its own ticket and de- 
manded a definite answer on that,” he 
commented. 

► Civil Proposal— It was doubtful 
whether the Budget Bureau would look 
any more favorably on another proposal 
before it from the civilian federal avia- 
tion agencies. CAA. CAB and NACA. 
to spend $12 to 515 million for a test- 
ing program. But unless the Bureau 
ruled for this plan (detailed in Avia- 
tiov Week. Jan. 301. anv active support 
from any federal agencies for prototype 


legislation was definitely out of the pic- 
ture. Only other hope was for bills in- 
dependently introduced without Admin- 
istration support, a hope which was 
regarded as slim indeed. 

Budget Bureau decision on the air- 
plane testing program proposal was re- 
ported delayed somewhat in an effort 
to sample congressional and public re- 
action to the first turndown on the Air 
Force proposal. Question was whether 
it would be regarded as a prototype bill 
or could be accepted as something dif- 
ferent— a testing program for aircraft. 

► Surprise at Pentagon-Sampling of 
sentiment at the Pentagon after Syming- 
ton's appearance on the Hill indicated 
definite surprise by Air Force people 
that the Budget Bureau had turned the 
proposal down. 

Other witnesses, who were asked to 
inform the Senate committee on the 
national defense value of commercial 
aviation, but instead talked about the 
Department of Defense’s contributions 
to air transport were: Deputy Secretary 
for Defense Steve Early: Hubert 
Howard, chairman of the Munitions 
Board: Maj. Gen. Laurence Kuter; 
Brig. Gen. Colby Myers: Maj. Gen. 
Francis Ankcn brand t, and Col. Norman 

► No Justification— Tlic witnesses studi- 
ously refrained from justifying federal 
promotion of commercial aviation on 
national defense grounds. 

As a national defense asset. Early 
lumped it with "arable acres . . . medical 
schools . . . laboratories . . . metal de- 
posits . . . technical publications . . . 
etc.” 

► Lukewarm View— He summed up with 
an all-embracing conclusion that every 
segment of the national economy is im- 
portant in time of war and therefore 
‘relates to the national defense." He 
took a lukewarm position on federal 
promotion of air transport. 

He said: "To the extent that these 
(air mail) subsidies assist in keeping 
commercial airlines in a solvent con- 
dition and result in numbers of aircraft 
in being, they are advantageous from a 
national defense viewpoint. Of course, 
we also feel that we have an obligation 
to keep in mind that the abilities of 
railroads, bus lines, trucking companies, 
and the maritime industry are not im- 
paired bv virtue of subsidy payments to 
the airlines." 
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Impounded Funds Rile Congress 

Support grows for tacking mandatory provisions onto 
funds earmarked for vital military and naval programs. 


A congressional mandate to the Tru- 
man Administration on new appropria- 
tions of aviation procurement funds for 
both Air Force and Navy appears a 
likely result of the President’s impound- 
ing of 1950 funds which Congress had 
intended for Air Force planes. 

Support for the mandatory provision 
has rapidly developed in Congress, still 
riled at the Administration for impound- 
ing 5851 million in USAF plane pro- 
curement funds this year, since the ap- 
pearance of Secretary of Defense John- 
son before the House Appropriations 
Committee on the 1951 fiscal year de- 
fense budget. 

► President’s Prerogative— In a lengthy 
session, filled with heat and sarcasm, 
Johnson argued doggedly to defend the 
withholding of funds by the President 
as his prerogative as "Commander in 
Chief” of the military forces under the 
Constitution. Committee members 
countered that the Constitution gives 
Congress the sole authority "to provide 
for the common defense,” that John- 
son's argument shifted this to the Presi- 


dent, and opened the way for “military 
dictatorship.” 

► One Man or Congress?— Typical of 
the questions fired at Johnson were: 

• Rep. Albert Engel (R., Mich.): "Are 
we to have a determination by one man 
as to what the national defense of the 
country shall be— as against the law 
passed by Congress?” 

• Rep. George Mahon (D., Tex.), chair- 
man of the House Appropriations Sub- 
committee on the Armed Services: 
"Would you say the Commander in 
Chief has the authority to impound all 
funds and disband the Army, Navy, and 
Air Force?” 

► Not Clarified-After Johnson stated 
that he felt he had clarified the situa- 
tion, Rep Charles Plumley (R., Vt.) re- 
torted: "Not to the satisfaction of this 
committee, if you want to know.” 

Rep. Robert Sikes (D., Fla.) inter- 
jected: "We are committed to a defense 
of what we consider the constitutional 
prerogatives of Congress. . . . The prov- 
ince of Congress is definitely being in- 
vaded by vour policy. ... If the Presi- 



dent or you can cut the Air Force 
approximately 20 percent below a figure 
established by Congress, by the same 
token, the President or you can elimi- 
nate a branch of the service altogether, 
or double or treble another branch of 
the service.” 

► Funds Lacking— Johnson finally 
pleaded that even if the President had 
desired to move forward with the 70- 
group USAF procurement program laid 
down by the Congress, it would have 
been impossible since Congress failed 
to provide some 5200-million which, he 
said, would have been necessary for its 
administrative expenses. 

Outlook now on the proposition of 
making mandatory the obligation of air- 
craft procurement funds is this: 

• House Armed Sendees Committee. 
In the near future the committee will 
issue a report in which it will at- 
tack the Administration for invading 
Congress’ constitutional authority to 
“provide for the common defense.” 
TTie report is expected to recommend 
that expenditure or obligation of ap- 
propriations by the Congress for key 
national defense programs henceforth 
be made mandatory. 

It is understood that a different 
solution recommended by Rep. Carl 
Vinson (D., Ga.), chairman of the com- 
mittee, last fall has been abandoned. 
Vinson suggested that Congress enact 
legislation requiring that the Adminis- 
tration obtain the approval of Congress 
before effectuating cutbacks in basic 
military programs. The measure would 
run into a presidential veto. 

► House Appropriations Committee. 
Sentiment here is strong to follow 
through and tack mandatory provisions 
onto funds for vital military and naval 
programs, including aircraft procure- 
ment. in the 1951 fiscal year defense 
supply bill. The committee’s difficulty 
will be to safeguard key programs, and 
Still not block possible savings on ad- 
ministrative overhead and red-tape. Rep. 
Harry Sheppard (D., Calif.) expressed 
the general line of thinking of members 
of the group at the session with John- 
son: "It appears that this committee 
in the future is going to have to write 
language in the appropriation bills with 
mandatory phraseologv if the commit- 
tee wants its will to be carried out in 
its completeness.” 

IATA Study 

International Air Transport Assn, has 
appointed three groups to look into nav- 
igational aid and traffic control prob- 
lems, especially in the European- 
Mediterranean area. 

Groups will cooperate with ICAO 
and other organizations, such as RTCA, 
to coordinate and plan navigation and 
traffic facilities leading to proper and 
economic utilization of aircraft. 
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Employment Trend in Aircraft Plants 

, EMPLOYMENT— > 

No. of Actual 1949 Anticipated 1950 

Plants Sept. Oct. Nov. Jan. Mar. 

Total aircraft >8 215,600 210,600 206,800 204,000 202,500 

Complete assembly ... . 27 159,100 154,400 151,200 148,100 145,800 

Engines 12 34,500 34,400 393,900 34,300 34,900 

Propeller 3 8,300 8,300 8,300 8,200 8,200 

Parts 16 13,700 13,500 13,500 13,400 14,200 


Aircraft Employment Declining 


Greatest losses will come in airframe plants, and on 
West Coast; engine and parts plants may see rise. 


Aircraft employment has bee 
and the trend will cont 
leasl through March. 

Greatest decline has been i: 


P>"g 

least 




in which plants expect substantial 
ployment increases. The rise is 
mated at 2000 workers, or 17 percent. 


ing, and was disclosed at the first annual 
forum on supersonic flight sponsored 
by the university and the Aviation Writ- 
ers Assn. 

► Takeoff Kick— Theoretical advantages 
of the unit are that the rocket part 
gives the takeoff boost for a craft 
equipped with the unit, while the ram- 
jet characteristics supply sustained high 
- 1 flight. 

Idition, the efficiency of the en- 
= increased by using the high- 

velocity rocket gases to raise the tem- 
perature of the ram air and increase 
thrust. 

The rocket motor, which produces 
50 lb. of thrust, utilizes liquid oxygen 
as the oxidizer, while ethyl alcohol, 
gasoline and diesel oil have been used 

Scientists at the forum disclosed 
that: 


plants and, geographically, 

Coast. 

Greater availability of labor has 
caused aircraft employers to be more 
selective. Fewer women are employed. 

Even so, in plants doing experimental 
work there remains need for more en- 
gineers, draftsmen, sheet metal hand- 
formers and experimental mechanics in 
aerodynamics. 

These are conclusions of the U. S. 
Employment Service based on reports 
from 58 aircraft plants employing about 
S3 percent of the industry’s work force. 
Reports show: 

• Employment dropped in the 58 plants 
from 215,600 in September to 206,800 
n November. (For the entire industry, 


frame Engine and parts plants anticipate has best personnel 


the West slight job 


Ducted Rocket Offers 
Ramjet Improvement 

Princeton— The answer to thi 
of what type propulsion dev 
equal the high-speed performance of 


this category, 
but there are not enough of them. 
Princeton has a school designed to over- 
come this deficiency. 

• Existing wind tunnels cannot accu- 
rately predict the performance of aircraft 
in tlie transonic and supersonic range, 
to the riddle Primary research effort for the present 
must be actual flight testing. In con- 
nection with the forum, Princeton dedi- 


v type of engine combination take models up to 12 in. long. 


called the ducted rocket. 

Research 
essentially : 


rile development in the 
the ducted rocket, which U. S. in some respects still has not at- 
rocket motor installed in tained the stage the Germans had 


mjet engine, is being reached at the end of World War II, 


the Bureau of Labor Statistics reports department 
that average monthly employment was 
higher in 1949-256,000 ’a month 
through October-than in 1947 and 
1948-228,000 a month.) 

• Decline was shared by all branches of 
the aircraft industry except propellers, 
where employment remained stable. 

• In California and Washington, air- 
craft employment dropped 7200 from 
September to November. In New Eng- 
land. employing 16 percent of the air- 
craft workers, the decline was 2000. 

The 5S plants reporting to USES cx- 
pcct their employment to drop to 204,- 
400 in January and to 203,100 bv •• 

March. About half of the plants will 
increase employment, but the gain will [ - 
be overshadowed by job reductions in c 
one-third of the plants. 

Airframe plants anticipate the 
heaviest decline in jobs, from 151.200 
in November to 145,800 in March, 
with the West Coast suffering the U. S. 


carried out here under the Navy's 
Project Squid at Princeton University’s 
' ' ' ' aeronautical engineer- 


to Dr. Robert E. Gibson, of 
the Applied Physics Laboratory of John: 
Hopkins Univer 



Aircraft plants on the West Coast 
figure jobs will drop 6250 from Novem- 
ber to March. Kansas is the only state 


AIR FORCE MASS TRAINER 
Convair T-29 will be used for three students. Main cabin in the \ 
_ of navigators. Cutaway re- contains tables and navigation equipm 
seals the plane’s four compartment divisions, for simultaneous instruction of ten train 
Immediately behind the pilots' and radio There are four astrodomes for taking sext 
compartments is the radar training station readings. 
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• A shrouded pulsejet engine could be- 
come an economical competitor of the 
ramjet. This type of engine is one of 
several being worked on at Princeton. 
The shroud can increase the ordinary 
pulsejet operational speed of about 500 
mph. to the supersonic region. 

• A 20 percent cut in fuel consumption 
of a rocket motor is theoretically pos- 
sible by increasing the operating pres- 
sure from about 200-400 psi. to more 
than 1000 psi. But severe cooling prob- 
lems would be encountered. 

New Exemptions 
In Renegotiation 

New renegotiation exemptions put in 
force recently by the Department of 
Defense now provide that renegotiation 
will not be invoked in relation to mate- 
rial, equipment or services used in ful- 
filling an armed services contract unless 
the material, equipment or services be- 
comes a part of the product for which 
the contract was let. 

The new policy retroactive on con- 
tracts to May 21, 1948, by order of the 
Military Renegotiation Policy and Re- 
view Board, spells out the following ex- 
emptions: 

• Sub-contracts for furnishing or in- 
stallation of machinery, equipment or 
materials including component parts or 
sub-assemblies used in processing an 
end product or its parts which do not 
become a part of the product or its 
components. 

• Subcontracts for furnishing or instal- 


lation of machinery including compon- 
ents or sub-assemblies used in the proc- 
essing of other machinery to be used in 
making the end product or its part. 

• Services directly required to carry out 
subcontracts of these two classes. 

• Contracts and sub-contracts for the 
performance of personal or professional 
services where the individual comes un- 
der government superv ision and is paid 
on a time basis. This docs not apply to 
contracts for performance of services 
by a firm or organization. 

• Contracts and subcontracts for items 
to be resold by the government such as 
clothing, and perishable food stuffs. 

A four-man Industrial Employment 
Review Board, created by Defense Sec- 
retary Louis Johnson, will handle ap- 
peals on decisions involving military 
security in industrial matters. John T. 
Mason, production consultant of the 
Department of Defense has been named 
chairman bv the Munitions Board, 
while the other three members will be 
designated by the secretaries of the 
three armed services. The national 
board may establish regional boards. 

Fairchild Delivers 
40 C-119 Packets 

Fairchild Aircraft division, Hagers- 
town, has delivered 40 Packet C-119s 
out of the 196 of this new combat cargo 
plane type on order by USAF and Navy. 

Developed from the earlier C-82 
Packet, the C-119 has been redesigned 
to overcome pilots objections by re- 


locating the pilot compartment forward 
to give pilots an unobstructed view for 
formation flying and in delivering para- 
troopers over a drop zone. 

C-119 cargo capacity has been en- 
larged to 2700 sq. ft. with a 14-in. 
widening of the fuselage to conform 
with new Army-Air Force specifications 
aiming towards the still “will-o’ the- 
vvisp” military goal of complete air trans- 
portability. The new plane can now load 
the 155mm howitzer, a heavy truck, or 
several jeeps, via clamshell doors which 
open the entire rear cargo compart- 
ment at truck-bcd level. 

An electrically operated overhead 
monorail system installed in the cargo 
compartment provides loading facilities 
for twenty 500-pound para-bundles of 
supplies. These can be dropped over 
the drop zone in less than ten seconds 
through a forward access port. 

Capable of carrying a maximum of 
30,000 pounds payload, the C-119, 
equipped for paratroop operations, can 
airlift 42 fully equipped paratroopers 
plus twenty 500-pound para-cans of 
supplies within a 1000-mi. radius and 
return without refueling. As a transport 
it can haul 64 passengers, or 35 litter 
patients and four medical attendants. 
In glider operations it can tow either a 
30.000-pound glider or two 1 5.000- 
pound gliders. 

Pratt and Whitney R-4360 engines 
developing 3500 horsepower have been 
installed which give the plane a maxi- 
mum speed of 266 mph. at 1S.000 feet. 
With a gross weight of 64,000 pounds 
sendee ceiling is 23,900 feet. 



Flight view of supersonic Republic XF-91 
interceptor, shown in test at Edwards AFB; 
view accentuates heavy tail installation hous- 
ing four rocket moto'rs. Swcpt-wing fighter 
has completed Phase One tests, during which 
Republic test pilot Carl Bellinger made 


REVEAL XF-91 VARIABLE WING 
nearly 40 flights. High-speed craft features 
variable-incidence wing to aid in slow land- 
ing speed, claimed lower than existing 

also aids low-speed stability. XF-91 has 31- 
ft. span and is 49 ft. long. It weighs 30,000 


lb. fully loaded. Craft is powered by Gen- 
eral Electric J-47 turbojet engine, rated 5200 
lb. static thrust and using an afterburner for 
augmented short-period thrust. Maj. Rich- 
ard L. Johnson will fly new fighter through 
Phase II tests at Edwards AFB, Muroc, Calif. 
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Esenwein Resigns 
At Piper Aircraft 

William T. Piper, Sr. last week an- 
nounced resignation of August Esen- 
wein, executive vice-president and gen- 
eral manager of Piper Aircraft Corp., 
Lock Haven, Pa. President Piper said 
he would assume active management of 
the lightplane company which will con- 
centrate its 1950 sales program on the 
Piper Pacer four-placer and the new 
Piper Super Cub trainer (Aviation 
Week, Jan. 23.) Plans to produce a 
twin-engine five-placcr all-metal plane 
developed from the Bauman Brigadier, 
which were sponsored by Esenwein, 
have been shelved indefinitely. Piper 
added. 

November Production 

Complete aircraft shipments during 
November totaled 3,355,900 lb. by air- 
frame weight, bringing 1 1-month fig- 
ures for 1949 to 32,311,300 lb.. 3 per- 
cent higher than shipments for the 
comparable period in 1948. 

Civil aircraft shipments during No- 
vember totaled 158, valued at $11.5 
million. Military orders accounted for 
84 percent of the airframe weight. 

Total horsepower of aircraft engines 
shipped in November was 4,104,600, 
with military shipments accounting for 
98 percent, according to Bureau of the 
Census, which prepared the industry 
compilation. 

Employment in aircraft plants was 
comparatively steady during November 
with 163,343 employes, a 2 percent 
drop from October. November employ- 
ment in engine plants approximated 
October’s figure of 40,569. 

North American’s 
Showing Good 

North American Aviation. Inc., has 
received new contracts totaling 5105 
million calling for deliveries extending 
through 1951, since the end of the 
company’s fiscal year. Sept. 30. when 
the organization showed a backlog of 
$228 million. 

A net income of $7.3 million for 
fiscal 1949 amounted to earnings of 
$2.12 a share of outstanding stock, as 
compared to the 1948 fiscal year income 
of $6.77 million or earnings of $1.97 
a share. 

North American increased its work- 
ing capital from $40.6 million to $42.8 
million in fiscal year 1949 besides pay- 
ing 53.4 million in dividends as com- 
pared to $1.7 million in dividends in 
the preceding year. 

Deliveries of new airplanes in 1949 
amounted to 339 as compared to 227 
in 1948. Principal deliveries were F-86A 


Sabre jet fighters, B-45 Tornado jet 
bombers and K-82 Twin Mustang pis- 
ton-engine fighters to USAF and initial 
deliveries of AJ-1 carrier-based com- 
posite-powered bombers produced for 
the Navy. 

The West Coast manufacturer also 
began production and deliveries of the 
T-28 trainer, and the re-manufacturing 
of used T-6 Texan trainers, converted to 
a modernized version known as T-6G. 
Experimental development included the 
F-86D jet fighter, and the YF-93A jet 
fighter, new types developed from the 
F-86 Sabre. 

Employment dropped to 16,410 em- 
ployes at the end of the fiscal year 
from 22,040 at the beginning, princi- 
pally as a result of Air Force contract 
terminations and readjustments of pro- 
curement schedules. Total wages and 
salaries paid to employes during the 
year amounted to $68.7 million, or 52 
percent of North American Aviation’s 
total expenditures. 

Operators to Form 
Air Taxi System 

Fixed base operators will meet in 
Washington today to organize a na- 
tional air charter and taxi conference, 
through which the operators will co- 
ordinate their regional facilities and 
services with those of the scheduled 
airlines. 

Joseph Garside, vice-president of Na- 
tional Aviation Trades Assn, for Trans- 
portation, has been asked by the Air 
Traffic Conference of America, repre- 
senting the airlines, and by NATA, 
representing the operators, to act as 
temporary chairman. The group will 
meet at the U. S. Chamber of Com- 

Bchveen 35 and 50 operators are ex- 
pected to participate in the first meet- 
ing, to adopt conference bylaws and 
determine immediate objectives. Gar- 
side has asked that operators desiring 
to participate in the conference write 
to him for additional information c/o 
Wiggins Airways, Norwood, Mass. 
Those attending’ were asked to bring 
copies of their CAB letters of registra- 
tion as small irregular air carriers to the 
Washington meeting. 

Inventor Files 
Convair-Liner Suit 

A West Coast inventor has filed suit 
against Consolidated Vultee Aircraft 
Corp. and American Airlines, claiming 
infringement of his patented “fluid- 
foil lifting surface,” allegedly embodied 
in the wing design of the Convair- 

Plaintiffs in the complaint are Dr. 
Maurice A. Garbell, Inc., and the 
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Garbell Research Foundation. Garbell 
seeks an injunction against further al- 
leged infringements on his patent by 
the defendants. 

Garbell claims he applied for patents 
on the wing design in 1946. In May, 
194S, patent was granted. Shortly be- 
fore, he alleges, his design— which he 
claims contributes to safe flying of 
heavily loaded high-speed airplanes and 
permits low-speed landing approaches 
without Stalling danger— was incorpo- 
rated in the Convair-Liner sold to vari- 
ous airlines. 

Attorney for Garbell told Aviation 
Week that American Airlines was 
named in the suit because it is known 
to be operating Convair-Liners in 
Southern California, where the suit 
was filed. According to counsel, other 
airlines would be named if they were 
found to be operating these craft in this 
territoiy. 

American Airlines, however, told 
Aviation Week it does not operate 
any Convair-Liners west of Texas. 
American’s recently inaugurated trans- 
continental coach service uses DC-4s. 
AA’s regular east-west flights are by 
DC-6s. 

A spokesman for Convair told Avi- 
ation Week: "We don't believe he has 

Aircraft Profit Lid 
Controls Under Fire 

A renewed effort is underway in Con- 
gress to eliminate permanently the 12 
percent profit ceiling on military and 
naval aircraft contracts and the stipula- 
tion that 10 percent of naval aircraft be 
manufactured in government plants. 

Chairman Millard Tydings (D., Md.) 
of the Senate Armed Services Commit- 
tee and Chairman Carl Vinson (D., 
Ga.) of the House Armed Services 
Committee have introduced bills to 
nullify the two provisions of the Vin- 
son-Trammel Act. They have been ap- 
pended from year to year by riders to 
military appropriation bills. Both the 
Department of Defense and the air- 
craft industry are anxious that they be 
permanently erased. 

Repeated efforts at permanent re- 
moval since the war's end have been 
blocked by some congressmen appre- 
hensive that it would open the way for 
scandalous aircraft profits. They have 
stood pat despite Vinson’s argument 
that the competitive aircraft industry 
that has developed since the Vinson- 
Trammel Act went into effect, over a 
decade and a half ago, cancels the need 
for government plants to serve as yard- 
sticks on manufacturing costs and" that 
renegotiation has proven more effective 
in holding down profits than the flat 
ceiling now applied to military and naval 
aircraft work. 
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MARKET ACTION 

(Listed Aircraft Common Stocks) 


c. 31, 1948 Dec. 31, 1949 % G 


Curtiss- W right . 
Curtiss-Wright “ 

Douglas 

Fairchild Engine. 


Declines; N. C.— No Change; * Adjusted fur . 


Manufacturers’ Shares Stronger 

Douglas and Lockheed show greatest percentage ga 
from 1948 year-end to close of business in 1949. 


A better tone for aircraft equities was 
evident as 1949 came to an end. This 
improvement carried over into 1950 
with the more optimistic viewpoint ac- 
corded the general market as a whole. 

Aircraft snares have been subjected 
to nervous market fluctuations in the 
postwar era, largely reflecting the ever- 
changing pattern of the industry during 
this period. 

Postwar peaks were established dur- 
ing 1946. Strong financial positions built 
by war orders and optimistic predic- 
tions, in some circles, of a strong con- 
tinuing demand for military and com- 
mercial planes were the reasons for 
these highs. 

As backlogs diminished and resources, 
in many instances, were dissipated 
through ill-advised extraneous ventures, 
great deflation took place in market 
prices of aircraft shares. This slide 
continued to early in 1947 when the 
bottom was reached. The price defla- 
tion took most aircraft equities to fan- 
tastic lows showing little relation to liq- 
uidating values for current assets and 
with little regard for minimum future 
potential earning power. 

► Market Recovery— As the President's 
Air Policy Commission came into be- 
ing during 1947, there was a general 
awareness that something was going to 
be done for the aircraft industry 
through the sheer necessity of meeting 
basic national defense requirements. 
Then the Congressional Aviation Pol- 


icy Board was created, having very 
much the same objectives. These moves 
sparked a market recovery of major 
proportions which continued well into 
1948. Real impetus was provided by 
the increased aircraft appropriations 
made necessary by deteriorating inter- 
national conditions. 

Many of the recommendations spon- 
sored by the two independent inquiry 
agencies are yet to be implemented. 
But it became' increasingly evident that 
a large segment of the aircraft industry 
had successfully surmounted its adjust- 
ment processes and was profitably en- 
gaged in current operations and could 
anticipate a high level of activity for 
at least a year or more in advance. 

As individual aircraft companies dem- 
onstrated improved earning power or 
prospects, a more selective evaluation 
was accorded the separate equities dur- 
ing 1949. 

► Douglas— Lockheed Star—’ This pattern 
is indicated in the accompanying table. 
Douglas and Lockheed show the great- 
est percentage gain, marketwi.se. from 
the 1948 year-end to the close of 1949. 
Douglas, with large net working capital 
resources, was unduly depressed in mar- 
ket price and this disparity was noted 
in many quarters. As the orders back- 
log increased and dividend payments 
were increased, the company's common 
stock attracted many investors and spec- 
ulators. 

The same experience was largely true 


with Lockheed. This company came 
through a trying re-adjustment period 
following the grounding of its Constel- 
lations. When its commercial transport 
was safely reestablished, considerable 
pressure was lifted from the company 
and its stock. As military bookings 
and new orders for the Constellation 
were awarded Lockheed, more optimis- 
tic appraisals were evidenced for the 
company's outlook and reflected in 
steadily mounting market quotations. 

Convair, United Aircraft and North 
American Aviation, showed more mod- 
est market recoveries during the year, 
ranging from 11 to 18 percent. The 
rank and file of the industry showed but 
nominal gains marketwise, ranging from 
unchanged to 10 percent. 

► Declines— In keeping with the highly 
selective characteristics of the aviation 
group, three separate aircraft equities 
actually declined during the past year. 

The greatest depreciation in market 
value was experienced by Northrop, 
some 39 percent. This was largely 
attributed to the cumulative effects of 
losing important orders for the Flying 
Wing and actual and potential losses 
of other aircraft projects. 

Republic, despite an improving bal- 
ance sheet, suffered a market decline 
of more than 21 percent as a conse- 
quence of the lack of a more well-de- 
fined outlook for sustained business. 
Curtiss-Wright “A” was off some 8 per- 
cent during the year in view of the 
lessening interest anticipated in further 
retirements of this equity by the com- 

It is significant, that Convair, at the 
1949 vear-end was actually at the same 
price level reached during the industry 
lows of 1947. During last year the 
equity sold at an all-time new low. 
around $8 per share. 

► Uniformity Lacking— It is equally 
noteworthy, that the rest of the air- 
craft list is currently above the lows 
sustained during the industry's postwar 
period of despair during 1947. As indi- 
cated by the table, however, consider- 
able distance remains to be recovered 
to reach the high points recorded dur- 
ing 1946. Most of the equities are 
selling at a fraction of these peak prices. 

The extent of recoveries experienced 
thus far dramatically illustrates com- 
plete lack of uniformity of market move- 
ments of the industry as a whole. For 
example, while Republic is selling at 
less than one-fourth of its 1946 peak. 
Bell now commands a price one-third 
that of its high, and Lockheed has re- 
covered about 55 percent of its best 
price. 

At the 1950 vear-end. changing con- 
ditions and outlook will again scramble 
the degree of recovery experienced bv 
the separate aircraft equities. Selectivity, 
as in the past, will continue to domi- 
nate in the future. -Selig Altschnl 
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New Lightplanes in the News . . . 



new 190-lip. Lycoming engine and Hartzcll controllable prop, stated With -10 gal. of fuel, range of 680 mi. is claimed. 



^PRAYFR 170* I In' special version of Cessna four- straps. Spray controls, pressure relief valve and spray pressure gage 
^ 1 * placer lias been adapted by Yingling are set in convenientlv mounted panel at pilot's right. Engine- 

Aircraft, Inc., Wichita, for agricultural uses. Close-up of cabin driven pump forces liquid out to the spray nozzles which arc 
interior shows L-shaped 85-gal. tank secured by stainless steel located under the wings. 
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AuTO-LITE engineering skills have developed and 
perfected a new 18MM Aircraft Spark Plug with 
automotive type electrodes. Flyers across America are 
switching to this high quality, low cost aircraft spark 
plug made available by Auto-Lite. Money cannot 
buy finer aircraft spark plugs. Write for catalog. 
THE ELECTRIC AUTO-LITE COMPANY 

Sarnia, Ontario Toledo 1, Ohio 


AUTO-LITE 


There's An Auto-Lite Aircraft Spark Plug 
For Practically Every Type 
]f Commercial and Civilian Aircraft 

ond dependability. Years of ^enperi- 
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FLIGHT 

TEST 

RECORDER 


Designed for the accurate recording of flight data. 

Direct recording of pressure, air speed, altitude, 
acceleration or other values. No amplifier. 

With a permanent and immediately readable sharp 
black trace on white Thermaline* chart paper. 


• No pen orinkto clog, freeze or spat- 
ter. No film to process. No delicate 
paper surface to crack or smudge. 

• Available with 1 , 2, 3, or 4 chan- 
nels plus a reference marker, pro- 
viding up to 5 channels of flight test 
information. 

• Rugged balanced galvanometers 
write with heated jewel tips on white 
Thermaline paper. 

• 3 chart speeds — may be changed 
with recorder in full operation. 

• Shock mounted for bulkhead or 
horizontal installation. 

• Small — approximately 5"x6"x 1 4”. 
Can be located vertically or horizon- 
tally, remote from transmitters. 

• Light— weighs 1 6.5 pounds, loaded 
with 250 feet of chart paper. 

• Driven from 24 volt, d-c, governed 
motor. Operation from other volt- 
ages can be provided. 

• Operates directly from Giannini po- 
tentiometer transmitters, a-c or d-c 
servo systems, or other transmitters 
delivering 1 0 milliamperes. 

• With amplification, records output 
of strain gages and thermocouples. 

Giannini potentiometer units for use with the 
Flight Test Recorder, as well as for telemetering 
and control, include transmitters of position, 
pressure, acceleration, altitude, temperature, 
indicated air speed, true air speed, angle of 
attack, and angle of yaw. 

Write for complete catalog 



In this space we had intended to repro- 
duce a portion of a chart showing the 
sharp, black trace produced by our 
heated jewel-tip stylus on Thermaline 
paper. We find, however, that no print- 
ing press can adequately reproduce our 
recorder trace, which has the character- 
istics of a fine steel engraving. Let us 
send you a sample of an actual recording. 
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Wright Aero Pushes Ramjet Study 

New test installation keyed to existing air and steam 
facilities to cut cost; constructed in one year. 


A positive indication of the extent 
of Air Force interest in ramjet research 
is revealed in a new. Macli-4, 80,000-ft.- 
altitude test facility now operating at 
Wright Aeronautical Corp.’s Wood- 


Ridge, N. J., plant. This company prob- 
ably is conducting more extensive ram- 
jet studies than other non-government 
researchers in this country. 

Speed and economy were stressed in 


the erection of the test facility. Con- 
tract was received in August, 1948, con- 
struction was begun the following De- 
cember, and the facility was operating 
just one year later— December '49. 
(Actually, the company began ramjet 
development back in November ’45, 
when it began a program of basic study, 
design and test in this form of propul- 

► Cost— Utilization of existing equip- 
ment at the Wood-Ridge plant brought 
the cost of the new setup down to 
S600.000. Tims, pressure air is supplied 
by compressors from the company's 
T-35 turboprop engines, located in the 
adjacent turbine development lab. And 
the plant’s main powerhouse furnishes 
steam for an ejection system to create 
vacuum conditions at the ramjet ex- 

Serviccs for the test installation can 
supply at these hourly rates-6000 gal- 
lons of fuel. 140 tons of air, and 150 

Main component of the test facility 
is a long, two-part, 12-ft.-diameter shell 
housing a surge chamber connected to 
the air inlet pipe, followed by the test 
section which can accommodate ramjets 
up to 20-in. diameters. Modifications 
are planned to allow test of units having 
diameters up to 40 in. 

The surge chamber may be separated 
from the test section proper and rolled 
back to allow replacement of units un- 
der test. The entire facility, measuring 
96 ft. in length, is wheel-supported on 
tracks to take up expansion caused by 
the extreme heat, which reaches 4000 F. 



Surge chamber (left) rolled back from test section reveals table and adapter for 


Closcnp (right) shows viewing ports. 
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;it the exhaust end of the chamber. 

► Operation— Combustion section un- 
der test is supported on a platform and 
hooked to the surge chamber via an 
adapter. Whereas an actual combustion 
section for a ramjet would be a rela- 
tively thin shell coated with a heat-re- 
sistant material, those used for testing 
at Wright Aero arc water-jacketed to 
permit extended test runs without con- 
sirable distortion from the high heat 
generated. 

Exhaust is led into an ejector mani- 
fold connected to a series of steam jets 
to control the speed of the escaping gas. 
A bypass line is used to carry the ex- 
haust when the steam system is not 
operated. Steam lines and bypass are 
coupled to a manifold at the base of 
three 45-ft. silencer stacks. 

An atmospheric air inlet is valvcd to 
the line leading from the T-35 com- 
pressor to the surge chamber. With 
pressure air cut off. the combination of 
atmospheric air and steam ejection is 
used to simulate extremely high altitude 
for low density conditions. 

Use of ram ’pressure (from T-35 com- 
pressor) and the bypass line (no steam 
ejection) serves for low altitude operat- 
ing conditions. 

Combination of ram pressure and 
steam ejection simulates intermediate 
altitude conditions. 


► Observation Problem— A control house 
is located alongside the facility', but has 
no provision for viewing the test unit 
in the chamber. There arc, however, 
two observation ports in the chamber 
shell opposite the test section, and an- 
other at the end of the ejector manifold. 

A submarine-type periscope, obtained 
from the Navy, is now being modified 
to serve as the observation link between 
the control house and the test chamber. 
It will tap the test chamber at the for- 
ward portion of the ejector manifold. 

Feasibility of color television previ- 
ously had been investigated at Wright 
Aero (Aviation Week, July 18, 1949) 
for studying combustion phenomena in 
ramjet testing and to eliminate the dan- 
ger of close-up viewing. And although 
it is felt that better reproduction of 
flame color is desired, the method still 
ranks high in observation schemes under 
consideration. If this viewing procedure 
finally is adopted, it will be used to 
give periodic pictures of combustion 
and simultaneous instrument readings 
for complete analysis. 

► Not So Simple— The simplicity im- 
plied for the ramjet engine by the "fly- 
ing stovepipe” designation is largely 
misleading. While, comparatively, it 
may be considered a simple engine, the 
accompanying Wright Aero schematic 
illustrating basic principles of such a 


powerplant shows some of the factors 
involved: 

• An actuation medium is required in 
conjunction with the power control used 
for fuel metering and other functions. 
In this instance it would appear, from 
the storage provision and the shape of 
the container, that the medium would 
be some fluid under pressure. 

• A turbine supplied by ram air and 
vented to the atmosphere operates at a 
pressure ratio greater than 10:1 to drive 
the fuel pump and generator. The air 
scoop to the turbine also serves as sup- 
port for the centcrbody. 

• Pilot nozzle in the burner gives ini- 
tial combustion, and when the fuel-air 
mixture traveling downstream from the 
main fuel nozzle meets the burner flame, 
total combustion is obtained. 

Temperatures and pressures involved 
in ramjet operation dictate development 
of materials having properties far be- 
yond those materials in common use 
today. It is probable that any experi- 
mental ramjet engine will use alloys that 
have not appeared previously in existing 
engines. 

Wright Aero’s ramjet project breaks 
down into these groups-aerodynamics. 
combustion, accessories, model project 
engineering, design and operations. Jack 
Charshafian heads the ramjet project as 
division manager. 


More Briefs From IAS Sessions 


These digests continue Aviation 
Week’s presentation of subjects dis- 
cussed at the 18th Annual Meeting of 
the Institute of the Aeronautical Sci- 
ences in New York, Jan. 23-26. Other 
summaries appeared last week. 

METEOROLOGY 
Seeding Increases the Probability of Rainfall 
in New Mexico— Irving Langmuir, General 
Electric Research Laboratory. 

In October 1948 and July 1949, studies 
were made in New Mexico of the intensity 


and distribution of rainfall produced by 
introducing sublimation nuclei into the 
atmosphere. The proliabilitv for the initia- 
tion of self-propagating showers depends not 
only on the synoptic situation, including 
orographic effects, but also on the concen- 
tration of sublimation nuclei (artificial or 
natural). A quantitative relationship, analo- 
gous to the Boltzmann equation, was ful- 
filled. according to which the logarithm of 
the shower probability (rainfall) was a linear 
function of the reciprocal of the concentra- 
tion of sublimation nuclei. 

A study of the intensity of rainfall and 
its distribution in space and time in rela- 


tion to the place and time of. seeding made 
possible a separation of the effects of natu- 
rally occurring nuclei from those introduced 
artificially. Thus, on at least two days, 
which involved the greatest amounts of 
seeding, it was found with a probability fac- 
tor greater than 10” to 1 that practically all 
the 1 0” tons of rain that occurred on each of 
these days was the result of seeding. 
STRUCTURES 

An Initial Approach to the Overall Struc- 
tural Problems of Swept Wings Under Static 
Loads.— E. E. Sechler, M. L. Williams, and 
Y. C. Fung, California Institute of Tech- 
nology. 

For the past 21 years, under AMC spon- 
sorship, CalTech’s Cuggenheim Aeronauti- 
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TORRINGTON NEEDLE BEARINGS 

give maximum 
load distribution 


Torrington Needle Bearings distribute radial loads 
over a greater bearing area than any other type of 
anti-friction bearing of comparable size. 

This unique engineering feature of Torrington 
Needle Bearings assures maximum load capacity 
for any given housing or shaft size. 

Where you encounter high load conditions with 
fixed or rigid space limitations, you will find the 
Torrington Needle Bearing specially engineered to 
give you this and other important advantages. Why 
not discuss your problem with our engineers? They'll 
be glad to help you. 

THE TORRINGTON COMPANY 

Torrington, Conn. • South Bend 21, Ind. 

District Offices and Distributors in Principal Cities of United States and Canada 
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cal Lab lias been investigating the subject 
of the stresses in thin, swept wings of high 
solidity. The investigation has utilized theo- 
retical, experimental, and electric analog 
methods in an attempt to supplement the 
work of other research agencies on this prob- 
lem, and this paper presents a general survey 
of the program. The problem has been re- 
duced to a form amenable to theoretical an- 
alysis by assuming the wing replaced by an 
idealized section consisting of a thin canti- 
lever plate of uniform thickness. 

A solution of this case has been obtained 
bv expanding the deflection function in 
terms of a linear combination of the normal 
modes of vibrating bars with the coefficients 
being determined by the Rayleigh-Ritz 
method. The effect of sweep has been taken 
into account by introducing oblique coordi- 
nates. The electrical analog solution lias 
been briefly indicated with a statement of 
the problems investigated by this method. 
I vpical experimental data for stresses and 
deflections are presented for the main speci- 
men tested, a 24ST one-inch thick alumi- 
num plate of 10-in. chord and 50-in. span. 

The paper concludes with a statement of 
additional work in progress and contem- 
plated in this program. One of the more 
important aims is a design method analysis 
which will be correlated on the basis of re- 
ports by aircraft companies and research 
organizations on swept wing structural an- 

Types of Inelasticity of Structural Materials 
and Procedures of Design. -Alfred M. 
I’reudenthal, Professor of Civil Engineering, 
Columbia University. 

Conventional design of structural mem- 
licrs and parts is generally based on the 
assumptions of the classical theory of elas- 
ticity; at ^thc same time structural cornice- 

perfect plastic redistribution of stresses. 
Only in design against buckling is the real 
inelastic behavior of the material at normal 
temperature taken into account, insofar as 
Ihe tables and diagrams used have been 
derived from full-scale tests of red strnc- 
Inral parts. 

Modern conditions of service of aircraft 
structures and particularly propulsion en- 
gines are such that the conventional desgin 
procedures are inadequate and can not lead 

similar to that of the aerodynamic and the 
thermodynamic design. There is no con- 
scious appreciation of the effect of the type 
of inelasticity on the design procedure, al- 


if the effects of both ti 
ana temperature. 

A systematic survey is presented of the 
various types of inelasticity of structural 
materials and of their relation to the ap- 
propriate procedures of design. This survey 
will necessarily include an analysis of the 
design procedure under conditions of high 
temperature sendee and of fatigue at normal 
and elevated temperatures. The relation 
between the design characteristics, the real 
structural performance and the results of 
conventional mechanical tests will also be 
discussed. 

Analysis of the ElasHc and I 






ar gives an i 

if his formula of the c 
thrust for anti-symmetrical buckling of 
sandwich plates; 

P„ = P„ + (fV + fY')-‘ 
in which P„ is the joint critical thrust of 
the single faces (case 0), P, critical thrust 
without taking account of the shear deforma- 
tion of the core (case 1), and P s obtains if 
only shear deformations of the core would 
occur (case 2). In computing P, and P„ 
the flexural rigidity of the faces is not con- 
sidered. 

The method is applied to 12 different 
cases of loading and boundary conditions, 
for which, also, the reduction coefficients 
for buckling in the plastic domain are de- 
rived and presented in graphs. 

Column Behavior in the Plastic Stress 
Range— John E. Dubcrg, Aeronautical Re- 
search Scientist, and Thomas W. Wilder, 
111, Structures Research Division, Langley 
Aeronautical Laboratory, NACA. 

This piper presents’ a summary of the 
significant findings of a theoretical study 
of column behavior in the plastic stress 
range. When the behavior of a straight 
column is regarded as the limiting behavior 
of an imperfect column as the initial out-of- 
straightness approaches zero, the departure 
from the straight configuration occurs at the 
Shanlev tangent modulus load. Without 
this concept of the behavior of a straight 
column one is led to the unrealistic conclu- 
sion that lateral deflection of the column 
can begin at any load above the Shanlev 
tangent modulus value and below the Euler 
load based on the original modulus. 

The behavior of a column with vanishing 
initial out-of-straightness at loads beyond the 
Shanlev tangent modulus load depends upon 
the stress-strain curve for the material. A 
family of load-lateral deflection curves is 
presented for idealized H-section columns 
arious lengths and of various materials 

| | i of their 

show that 


es depart gradually from the initial 
lie-slope, which is characteristic of stain- 
steel. the maximum column loads mav 
iignificantly above the tangent modulus 
kling load. If the departure from the 
~„vc is more abrupt, such as for the 
nigtli aluminum or magnesium al- 
; maximum load is only sliglitlv 
c Shanley tangent modulus load. 
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AIRCRAFT DESIGN 
Lateral-Control Devices for Use With Full- 
Span Flaps on Straight and Swept Wings- 
F. M. Rogallo, J. G. Lowry, and J. Fischcl, 
Lingley Aeronautical Laboratory, NACA 
A brief history of the development of 
lateral-control devices for use with full-span 
flaps is presented with special emphasis on 
spoiler-type controls. Recent data on the 
perfomiance of spoiler-type controls on un- 
swept wings at high subsonic speeds and a 
limited discussion of spoiler controls on 
swept wings is included. The several advan- 
tages shown for spoiler-type controls-high 
lift through the use of full-span flaps, good 


ssibility 


low wing torsional loads, and the pi 
of low control forces— appear to 
their consideration for use on many differ- 
ent types of airplanes. 

Application of spoiler ailerons as air 
brakes while simultaneously functioning as 
ailerons is discussed and the performance is 
shown to compare favorably with that of 
other currently used air brakes. 

Influence of Design Parameters on the Per- 
formance of Subsonic Air Inlcts-Howard E. 
Roberts and B. D. Langtrv, Douglas Aircraft 
Co., Inc. 

Airframe designers have long felt the need 
for empirical design charts which could be 
used in the selection and design of air inlets. 
The Power Plant Branch of the Bureau of 
Aeronautics recognized the need for this de- 
sign information and contracted with the 
Douglas Aircraft Co., Inc., for an experi- 
mental investigation of the subject. 

This paper presents a summary of the re- 
sults of this study of influence of design 
parameters on the performance of a certain 
class of subsonic air inlets. This class of 
inlet, normally located in the skin of the 
airframe, employs a boundary-layer bleed. 

The influence of the degree of protuber- 

ip profile, boundary- 

id position, upon the 
overy and critical 


layer thickness, and 
iniet-tofal-prcssurc 

Results are summarized in the form of 
graphs and empirical design charts which 
' ' J esigners in the 


can be used by 


selection of air 


s that sr 


It is recommended that additional re- 
search into influence of design parameters 
on drag of air inlets be initiated, experi- 
mental investigations be extended to other 
classes of air inlets, and that in each case 
effect of high subsonic, transonic and super- 
sonic frccstrcam Mach numbers be con- 
sidered. 

Development of High-Speed Water-Based 
Aircraft-Erncst G. Stout, Assistant to Chief 
Engineer, Consolidated Vultec Aircraft 
Corp. 

Outstanding progress has been made in 
recent years in the field of seaplane hydro- 
dynamics, which has done much to bring 
the faltering seaplane up to modem stand- 
ards of aerodynamic performance and design 
efficiency. In fact, extensive research pro- 
grams, utilizing the dynamically similar 
model technique, promise to place consider- 
ation of water-based aircraft high on the 
program of current defense planning. 

This paper outlines the salient features in- 
voked in the development of the dynamic 
model and associated research techniques 
into a practical, accurate research tool for 
designing water-based aircraft which demand 
little, if any, compromise with contemporary 
aerodynamic design. New seaplane design 
criteria are discussed and their application 
to high performance water-based aircraft is 
analyzed. With the high speed propeller- 
driven seaplane now an actuality, attcnb'on 
is drawn to the solution of the supersonic 
water-based problem. 

It is concluded that adequate design cri- 
teria and technological experience is avail- 
able to satisfactorily meet or exceed anv 
aircraft requirement with a suitable water- 
based configuration. 
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DME Is Top Navigational Need 

By 1962, nearly $50 million worth of distance measuring 
equipment will be bought in phase of avionic program. 

By Robert McLarrcr 


"The lack of distance information in 
the cockpit is a major navigational wcak- 

Tliat statement by the Radio Techni- 
cal Commission for Aeronautics' Special 
Committee 31 has set in motion a huge 
program of development, production 
and installation on which the Civil 
Aeronautics Administration will spend 
a total of §22,648,149 for ground sta- 
tions alone by June 30, 1952. An esti- 
mated §10 million will be spent by air- 
lines, the Air Force, Naval Aviation and 
private pilots for airborne equipment 
in the next five years. 

It is estimated that by 1962 about 
$50 million worth of avionic equipment 
will have been purchased to correct the 
deficiency expressed in this one, simple 
statement by the RTCA. 

Indicative of the pressing need for 
distance measuring equipment is its as- 
signment of top priority by the RTCA, 
whose SC-31 report states: "The pre- 
ferred order from the operational stand- 
point for implementation of the func- 
tions of the target navigation system is 
as follows: a. Distance Measuring, b., 
etc.” 

► Where Operating— Distance measur- 
ing equipment (DME) installations are 
already in operation at CAA Experi- 
mental Station, Indianapolis, Ind,; 
Wright-Patterson Air Force Base, Day- 


ton, Ohio; Patuxent Naval Air Station, 
Patuxent River, Md.; Terra Haute, Ind.; 
Lafayette, Ind., and Philipsburg, Pa. 
The latter installation has a "roving 
assignment" and is scheduled shortly 
for removal to Ogden, Utah. 

There are two installations at Indian- 
apolis, making a total of seven installa- 
tions in all. All of these installations 
are experimental only and are for pur- 
poses of evaluation and test of both 
ground and airborne equipment under 
a wide variety of terrain and weather 
conditions and operational methods 
peculiar to civil, Air Force and Naval 
Aviation activities. 

► CAA Plans— Although the original in- 
stallation program has been delayed by 
the extensive experiment and evaluation 
program, the CAA plans to install an 
ultimate system of 713 stations in the 
continental U. S. at a cost of $20,357,- 
896 by June 30, 1952. 

In addition, there will be 22 stations 
costing $912,263 in Alaska. 12 sta- 
tions costing $551,196 in the Carib- 
bean, and 18 stations costing $826,794 
in the Pacific. 

This is a total of 765 units at an ex- 
penditure of $22,648,149. 

► Definitions— The RTCA SC-31 re- 
port defines DME functionally: “The 
distance of the aircraft from the ground 
facility shall be derived in the airborne 
equipment using signals of the air- 
borne transmitter for interrogation of 


the ground equipment and reception 
bv the airborne receiver of the re- 

13 The newly-issued Standards on Radio 
Aids to Navigation, Definition of Terms 
developed by a special committee of 
the Institute of Radio Engineers, de- 
fines DME accurately and simply as: 
“A radio aid to navigation that deter- 
mines the distance from a transponder 
beacon by measuring the total time of 
transmission to and from the beacon.” 

In addition to altitude, there are two 
quantities that a pilot must have to 
determine accurately his position in 
space— his bearing from a known station 
and his distance from that station. The 
CAA VHF omni-directional radio range 
(omni-range or VOR) provides him 
with that bearing and distance measur- 
ing equipment gives him that distance. 
It is logical, therefore, that DME sta- 
tions be located at omni-range stations, 
so that bearing and distance are obtain- 
able simultaneously. 

► Uses— The pilot's bearing and distance 
from his destination runway is of even 
greater importance and it is, therefore, 
even more desirable that DME be lo- 
cated at the 1LS installation. The 
outer marker, as well as all marker bea- 
cons, are intended to provide distance 
information to the approaching pilot 
and may, therefore, be considered a type 
of distance measuring equipment. How- 
ever, the outer marker is usually located 
about 4i mi. from the runway and, 
therefore, has an extremely limited use- 
age as a distance measure for airway 
navigation. 

It is planned that DME supersede 
these markers, provided that equal or 
superior accuracy can be obtained. 
DME equipment, then, will be used in 
conjunction with omni-range stations 
and ILS installations. 

In order that distance information be 
available simultaneously with either 
guidance from an ILS or navigation 
and air traffic control clearance from 
range stations, it is necessary that DME 
communication be associated directly 
with these transmissions. These latter 
use 100 VHF channels (60 omni-range, 
39 ILS and visual-aural range, and one 
emergency) so that DME will utilize 
100 channels, each paired with an ex- 
isting VHF channel. 

► Channel Factors— Selection of DME 
channels proved difficult, since such 
channels must be integrated into the 
ultimate common navigational system. 
However, channels for this system will 
not be finally selected for several years 
since the form of much of this equip- 
ment is not even apparent yet. 

It has already been decided, however, 
that the 960-1 21 5mc. band will be 
used for the ultimate system. It was 
decided, therefore, that in order that 
DME use as narrow a part of this band 
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In 7950 — the fleet of the year is the Flagship 
Fleet! For American Airlines, and only American, 
can offer such a vast fleet of aircraft, such a com- 
pletely modem fleet in every respect. And such a 
versatile fleet as well— for both the DC-6 and the 


Convair are designed for the type of route they serve. 

So whether you’re traveling coast-to-coast, or to 
a nearby city, make sure you go by air and— by 
American Airlines Flagship. Then you will enjoy 


THE DC-6 FLAGSHIP 

The acknowledged lead 




A 

THE CONVAIR FLAGSHIP 

Especially designed for inter-city 
travel-espprially popular for its 
comfort and speed. 


P 




AMERICAN AIRLINES mc 

AMERICA'S LEADING AIRLINE 



tcnna on roof of CAA Indianapolis station. 


as possible so that as many channels as 
possible be reserved for future system 
elements, the DME channels would be 
narrow and at the low and high ends 
of the band. 

Ten radio frequencies were selected 
beginning at 960.0mc. and spaced 
2.5mc. apart for the air-to-ground inter- 
rogation equipment. This gives a nar- 
row band of 960-986mc. Ten fre- 
quencies spaced 2.5mc. apart were se- 
lected for the ground-to-air reply work- 
ing down from 121 5mc, or a band of 
118S.5-1215mc. 

By the use of cross-banding and pulse 
multiplexing, each of these channels 
are made to produce 1 0 operating chan- 
nels, or a total of 100 air-to-ground and 
100 ground-to-air operating channels. 

In order that DME channels be 
tuned in automatically with range or 
localizer channels, the frequency se- 
lector controls in the cockpit will be 
geared to tune in both range/localizer 
and DME channels. 

For example, when the pilot cranks 
the navigation receiver frequency se- 
lector knob to localizer channel 109.3- 
mc., he will simultaneously tune in 
DME interrogation frequency 4, reply 
frequency 10 and pulse multiplex 
code E. 

► Identification— One of the basic re- 
quirements of the new system is posi- 
tive identification of the DME station. 
The error of receiving a bearing from 
one omni-range station while receiving 
distance from another involves obviously 
serious consequences. A pilot preparing 
to land 5 mi. out from one ILS station 
might receive his distance as 40 mi. 
from another DME station. Identifica- 
tion and other means of preventing such 
errors are manifold in the new system. 

First, the range of airborne DME 
may be deliberately limited. The mini- 
mum geographic spacing for ILS in- 



Antcnna, for use in distance measuring de- 
velopment, installed on belly of DC-3. 


stallations on the same radio frequency 
is 100 mi. Therefore, the search range 
of a DME interrogation unit may be 
limited to less than 50 mi. to prevent 
reading ILS data from one runway and 
distance from another. 

A second safeguard under considera- 
tion is the use of "Veeder counter” 
disks on the DME instrument face, 
similar to the arrangement of the auto- 
mobile speedometer mileage but using 
letters rather than figures. The DME 
would show a combination of three let- 
ters to indicate the transponding sta- 
tion. For example, when Washington, 
D. C. was contacted the DME face 
would show “DCA”. etc. 

At this writing, however, no simple 
and practical equipment is yet available 
for the operation of such devices and it 
appears unlikely that this identification 
means will be used initially on DME 
equipment, although it is definitely a 
part of the target development system. 
► Basic Radar Circuits— It is clear from 
the previously mentioned definitions 
that DME consists of an airborne inter- 
rogating unit which transmits a signal 
to the ground DME installation. The 
latter automatically transmits a return 
signal which is received by the air- 
borne unit and is translated into a dis- 
tance reading in miles on the pilot’s in- 
strument panel. 

Both the ground and airborne equip- 
ment utilize basic radar circuits and 
DME is essentially a radar equipment. 
The outputs, instead of being fed into 
cathode displays, are fed into decoder 
and integrator control units, the latter 
converting the pulse into a voltage for 
a direct-reading meter. 

Action is initiated by the airborne 
transmitter, which transmits a train of 
interrogation signals through a nondi- 
rectional antenna. Each signal consists 
of a pair of pulses, which are separated 


from each other by a predetermined 
microsecond time spacing. 

This interrogation signal is received 
by the transponder on the ground. The 
time spacing between the two pulses is 
examined by the transponder and, if 
acceptable, is passed to the trigger as- 
sembly, which replies with a pair of 
pulses having a predetermined (but dif- 
ferent) time spacing. 

The airborne receiver also examines 
this time spacing which, if acceptable, 
is passed on to the distance measuring 
circuit. It is clear that both the ground 
and airborne equipments have positive- 
identification functions so as to prevent 
errors in contact, as previously de- 
scribed. 

► Pulse Action— The pilot initiates the 
action by turning on the DME trans- 
mitter and selecting the frequency 
(pulse spacing) of the desired trans- 
ponding beacon. The modulator is 
triggered to produce a high d.c. voltage, 
which is fed into the transmitting os- 
cillator, which converts this voltage into 
a pair of radio frequency pulses. These 
pulses are 10, 15. 20 or 25 microsec- 
onds apart, depending upon the trans- 
mitter tuning. 

The DME transponder on the ground 
receives these two pulses, which are 
converted from RF to video frequency. 
This is fed into a decoder unit, which 
examines the spacing between the pulses 
to determine their acceptability. 

The first pulse is fed into the coil of a 
nickel-core transformer, which functions 
as a magnetostriction delay line. Gen- 
eration of a magnetic field by this coil 
produces a mechanical longitudinal 
stress in the nickel core, thereby chang- 
ing its permeability. A similar coil on 
the lower half of the core maintains a 
field. The change in the permeability, 
caused by the upper coil, causes a volt- 
age variation in the lower coil. This 
voltage is fed into the grid of an ampli- 
fier and then to the control grid of a 
mixing tube. Meanwhile, the second 
pulse passes through the circuit to the 
suppressor grid of the mixing tube. 

Obviously, these two pulses must 
reach their respective grids simultan- 
eously, otherwise the tube will not 
conduct. The time required for the first 
pulse to travel through the circuit can 
be controlled accurately by the spacing 
of the two coils on the delay line. It is 
this unit which determines acceptance 
or rejection of the interrogating signal. 

► Delay— Having ‘‘passed the test,” the 
two pulses are combined into a single 
pulse in the output of the mixing tube. 
This pulse is then fed into a suppressed 
time circuit, which introduces an adjust- 
able, calibrated time delay between re- 
ceipt of the pulse and transmission of 
the pulse to the trigger tube. 

Idea behind this feature is that when 
an interrogation pulse goes into the cir- 
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cuits of a receiver-transmitter combina- 
tion (transponder), several miscrosec- 
onds elapse before the reply pulse can 
leave the antenna for the return trip. 

Each microsecond delay in the trans- 
ponder circuits would, if not compen- 
sated for in the airborne DME, intro- 
duce an error of 492 ft. in the distance 
measuring circuits. To provide a stand- 
ard basis of compensating for this delay, 
it is the function of the delay circuits 
to increase the normal pulse delay in 
the transponder circuits to a standard 
interval. This suppressed delay can then 
be cancelled out, as far as the airborne 
DME is concerned, by introducing an 
equivalent delay in the airborne tracking 

Output of the suppressed time circuit 
is fed into the reply coder, which is 
similar to the decoder previously de- 
scribed. However, the reply coder 
utilizes three coils on the nickel core. 
The input goes onto the upper coil, 
which generates a field about the core. 
This pulse continues through the sec- 
ond coil and then to the control grid of 
the trigger tube. 

The same current, traveling along 
the nickel core, creates a voltage in the 
third coil, The change in permeability 
of the nickel core delays this voltage, 
so that it reaches the control grid of 
the trigger tube several microseconds 
behind the first. Thus, two pulses are 
generated by the trigger tube, spaced 
a predetermined interval apart. 'Hi is 
time difference is determined by the 
spacing of the second and third coils 
apart. 

► Pulse Detection— These two pulses 
are then transmitted to the airplane. 
These pulses are detected by the air- 
borne receiver, which is crystal-con- 
trolled, amplifies the received signal 
and converts it to video pulses. 

During the original transmission by 
the airplane, a portion of the energy 
was fed into a linear sweep generator 
thyratron, which produces a linearly 
rising sweep voltage of about 1200 
microseconds duration. A second thy- 
ratron generates a saw-tooth voltage 
of about 10 sec. duration. Each time 
these two voltages are equal, a trigger 
pulse is generated, which actuates a 
gate generator. 

The latter produces two gate pulses, 
a wide and a narrow gate. The wide 
gate, of 20 microseconds duration, and 
the narrow gate, of 10 microseconds 
duration, are produced simultaneously. 

Each of these gate signals is fed 
into an amplifier. The amplifier fed 
by the short-duration gate has a higher 
gain than the amplifier fed by the long- 
duration gate. Outputs of these two 
amplifiers appears as d.c. voltage across 
a capacitor. 

If the signal is received in the long- 
duration gate, the charge on the capac- 


itor becomes more positive; if on the 
short-duration gate the charge becomes 
less positive. 

This d.c. voltage is fed into a simple 
voltmeter, the face of which is cali- 
brated in miles. 

Another method compares the range 
ing meter are ganged with the tap arm 
of a motor-driven potentiometer, which 
is then turned in the appropriate di- 
rection until the two voltages are equal. 
The two hands of the distance-indicat- 
ing meter are ganged with the tap arm 
of the potentiometer and the indicator 
dial is calibrated directly in miles. 

► Systems Used-Two systems have 
been used experimentally by the CAA. 
The Federal Telecommunications Lab- 
oratories system uses narrow frequency 
bands with precise crystal tuning. 

The Hazeltine Electronics Corp. 
system uses broader frequency bands 
with each band divided through a pulse 
multiplexing system. 

Specifications for DME units call 
for both the precise crystal tuning fea- 
ture of the Federal unit plus the pulse 
multiplexing system of the Hazeltine 
system. These specifications have been 
approved by the RTCA, the CAA, the 
British and International Civil Aviation 
Organization (ICAO). CAA has issued 
the appropriate specifications and is 
currently preparing procurement awards 
for production units, delivery on which 
is expected about September, 1950. 

The delay in tests and development 
of satisfactory equipment has resulted 
in substantial revision of the CAA in- 
stallation program and the current plan 
calls for the installation of only 396 
units during the year. 

These will be installed at all omni- 
range stations and none at ILS sta- 
tions, because current equipment can 
be located directly in omni-range sta- 
tion buildings. Location of DME trans- 
ponders in glide path transmitter build- 
ings will require additional construc- 
tion, which will be delayed until a later 
date. 

► Accuracies-Current experimental 
equipment has exhibited satisfactory 
performance. The transponder instal- 
lations show a free-air range of 500 mi. 
and the airborne equipment has func- 
tioned satisfactorily at 100 mi. under 
all conditions and up to 200 mi. under 
ideal terrain conditions. 

Recent tests by representatives of the 
Air Navigation Development Board of 
the Indianapolis installation showed an 
overall DME error varying between— 
0.2 mi. at a range of 16 mi. to 3.0 mi. 
at a range of 80 mi. Error increased 
in direct proportion to the distance 
from the DME station. 

Below 40 miles the error was never 
greater than 2.13 mi. and between 40 
and 80 mi. the error was not greater 
than 3.75 mi. These accuracies are ex- 


pected to be improved greatly by new 
equipment now ready for procurement. 

Installation of DME units through- 
out the U.S. will constitute the first 
and most important step towards end- 
ing forever the menace of simply “get- 
ting lost” in the air, one of the greatest 
causes of fatal accidents. 


Ceramics Studied 
As Avionic Dielectric 

A study aimed at developing methods 
of using ceramic dielectrics with avionic 
equipment has been started by the 
National Bureau of Standards. 

Ceramic dielectrics not only can 
withstand higher temperatures, but 
make possible the development of 
capacitors which are smaller than those 
made of paper and mica. 

One step in the development of mini- 
ature capacitors is the fabrication of 
ceramics in the form of thin plates 0.003 
to 0.006 in. thick. This has been ac- 
complished through a dry pressing and 
firing technique in which the principle 
departure from conventional dry-press- 
ing procedures involves special treat- 
ment of the calcines and bonding agent 
mixtures. For reduced plate thickness, 
it is essential that lumps in this mixture 
he broken up by passing through a No. 
50 sieve. 

The screened powder is then evenly 
distributed in small quantities in the 
cavity of a hardened steel mold and 
subjected to 20,000 psi. pressure. De- 
spite their thinness, these plates are 
sufficiently strong to be ejected from 
the mold without cracking and trans- 
ferred without breakage to a sheet of 
glass for drying. When dry, they arc 
ready for firing. 

In order to preserve plate flatness 
during the firing procedure, some 
changes were necessary in the usual 
arrangement of the plates on the re- 
fractory supports. Excessive warpage in- 
variably occurs if they are distributed 
in a single layer on the plane surface 
of the refractory. To obtain the re- 
quired flatness, they are stacked on this 
surface and weighted with a refractors' 
disc. To prevent adherence at high tem- 
peratures, the stacked plates are sepa- 
rated from each other by thin layers of 
air-floated zirconium dioxide. 

Experimental capacitors assembled so 
far at NBS contain plates, 0.75 X 0.005 
in., that are composed of a series of 
barium-strontium titanates with peak 
values of 12.000-18,000 dielectric 
constant (K) at 5 C intervals from -60 
to 120 C. These units have a capacitance 
of 5-1 5 microfarads/cu. in. with a 
variation in capacitance of 11 percent 
for changes in temperature from -60 
to 100 C. 
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Performance Points to Pesco First! 



BORG-WARNER CORPORATION 


60,000 feet UP in 2 minutes! 

Over 11 miles . . . straight up ... in two minutes . . . 40,000 feet in the first 
minute . . . and operating perfectly every foot of the way . . . that’s the kind of 
performance Pesco engineers are building into Pesco fuel pumps. 

In Pesco’s new fuel system test laboratory — a special building, specially 
equipped — Pesco engineers are constantly subjecting Pesco fuel pumps to operat- 
ing conditions which reproduce perfectly the same conditions under which fuel 
pumps must perform in actual flight . . . conditions of abrupt altitude, temperature 
and pressure changes . . . changes even in the physical characteristics of the fuel. 

Not once, but many times each pump must repeat the grueling tests . . . pump- 
ing millions of gallons of fuel without benefit of lubrication. After each test, each 
pump is disassembled and every part checked. That’s why Pesco engineers know 
Pesco pumps will deliver. 

Testing is only one step in Pesco’s program of research, engineering, manu- 
facturing and testing that is constantly setting new and higher performance 
standards for fuel, air and vacuum pumps, hydraulic pumps and motors, and 
related accessories for the aircraft industry. It is an important reason why Pesco 
products will help your aircraft set new records for performance, safety and 
efficiency. 
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GCA Orders 

Gilfillan shows S25-mil- 
lion backlog as program 
spurts upward. 

Gilfillan Bros., Inc., Los Angeles, has 
entered 1950 with a $25 million back- 
log in civilian and military radar pro- 
duction, research, development and 
service business. 

Latest order is an additional $8 million 
contract for GCA (ground controlled 
approach) radar landing equipment from 
the U. S. Air Force. Gilfillan is building 
completely new GCA equipment for the 
Air Materiel Command, Wright field, 
to replace the 100 mobile GCA trailers 
produced by the Los Angeles firm during 
the war. 

► Airlift Aid— First of these new air- 
transportable GCA units safely landed 
54,000 aircraft during the Berlin Air- 
lift. Under development contracts with 
the Air Materiel Command’s Watson 
Laboratories, Gilfillan has streamlined 
the original 22-ton, 5-man GCA to a 
14,000-lb., 1-man unit which can be 
disassembled quickly and transported 
bv plane to any part of the world. 

The Air Materiel Command now has 
on order 27 air-transportable GCAs 
(CPN-4s) and 40 FPN-16s, a fixed- 
type GCA for permanent installation at 
Air Force bases in the U. S. and 
abroad. GCA is now in operation at 
167 military air bases throughout the 
world, and its use in civil aviation will 
soon be expanded. 

► Civilian GCA— Three military GCAs 
given to the Civil Aeronautics Adminis- 
tration bv the USAF have been in oper- 
ation at La Cnardia Field, Washington 
National Airport and Chicago Munici- 
pal Airport for the past two years. These 
units are now being replaced by civil- 
tvpe GCA designed and built by Gil- 
filian for CAA. Gilfillan says the tem- 
porary wartime equipment at New 
York. Washington and Chicago has 
been credited with saving over 30 
planes under emergency conditions. 

Latest civil-type GCA equipment is 
now being installed at Los Angeles In- 
ternational Airport, Atlanta, Boston, 
Cleveland and St. Louis, as well as at 
New York, Washington and Chicago. 
CAA has scheduled 82 GCA installa- 
tions at civil airports by 1953. The 
French government has ordered a CAA- 
type GCA from Gilfillan for installation 
at Orly Field, Paris. 

► Other Orders-Balance of Gilfillan’s 
$25 million backlog includes $4 mil- 


lion in GCA replacement parts for the 
USAF, and a $500,000 contract for 60 
GCA technical representatives to assist 
the Air Force in maintenance, opera- 
tion and overhaul of GCA equipment 
in all parts of the world. 

Under contracts from the Air Mate- 
riel Command's Watson Laboratories, 
Gilfillan is developing completely auto- 
matic GCA and is conducting research 
into other aspects of the radar naviga- 
tion aid. The company is also engaged 
in research study of electronics weapons 
for the Naval Research Laboratory’. 

Information Offices 
To Give Bid Data 

Public Information Offices of the 
armed services in nine major cities 
began Feb. 1 to provide bid information 
to small business. Locations will be 
selected soon. 

At the close of business daily, the 
70 major Air Force, Nary and Army 
purchasing offices will air mail a copy 
of each bid issued that day together 
with a synopsis giving type and quan- 
tity of material to be purchased, bid 
number and place and date of opening, 
to each Information Office. These 
offices will collate the synopses and 
make them available to the press, the 
public and businesses in their areas. 

Copies of the full bids will be kept 
on open file for anyone who wants more 
information. 

The synopses will give a businessman 
sufficient information about the mate- 
rial to be purchased to decide whether 
he wants to bid. Then he may either 


write to the purchasing office for a 
copy of the full bid request or inspect 
the invitation at his nearest military 
Public Information Office. In addition, 
purchasing offices will continue to main- 
tain lists for the mailing of invitations 
to bid or advance notices of bid in- 
vitations, to business concerns. The in- 
vitations also will be available at these 
offices for pick-up or inspection. 

Pentecost Builds 
Ramjet Copter 

Horace T. Pentecost of Seattle, 
Wash., whose Hoppi-Copter is being 
developed by an English firm, has de- 
veloped a jet-powered version called 
the Firefly. 

Weighing less than 175 lb., the 
Firefly is powered by two 20-hp. ram- 
jet units mounted at each tip of the 
single rotor. Bottled gas will be used 
for fuel on initial flights scheduled 
tentatively for some time after the first 
of the year. Commercial models may be 
designed to burn kerosene or cheaper 
graefes of gasoline for maximum opera- 

► 18-ft. Rotor-The ramjets drive the 
18-ft. dia. rotor at about 500 rpm, 
Pentecost says. In the event of failure 
of fuel flow to the jets, the Firefly can 
be brought safely to a power-off auto- 
rotative landing. Notable change from 
the Hoppi-Copter is a short tail extend- 
ing upward at a 45-dcg. angle. Fuel 
tanks are behind the pilot. 

► More Economical— Pentecost sees the 
ramjets as an improvement in that they 
have no moving parts to wear or cause 
mechanical malfunctioning. Absence ol 
gears, clutches and high-speed recipro- 
cating engines will lead to low manufac- 
turing cost and low sales price, he be- 
lieves. Lighter weight of the ramjets 
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will enable him to strengthen parts 
which proved marginal in the former 
machine. Flight controls incorporate 
automatic stabilizing for "hands-off” 
flying. 

Pentecost resigned from Hoppi- 
Copter, Inc., about a year ago after a 
difference of opinion over production 
policies. He had an associate in his new 
venture but the associate died recently. 

C-W Policy 
Changes Outlined 

A more hopeful outlook for Curtiss- 
Wright Corp. was forecast recently by 
Paul Shields, chairman of the board, in 
an address before the New York So- 
ciety of Security Analysts. 

Mr. Shields declared that the old 
management was "tired” and "unimagi- 
native.” Steady rehabilitation of the 
company requiring three or four years 
was indicated under the guidance of the 
new president, Roy T. Hurley. Curtiss- 
VVright now proposes to come up with 
new developments covering jets and 
rockets, also various types of electronic 
equipment. 

Operations for the second half of 
1949 were in the black and offset the 
net loss of $1,909,309 reported for the 
first six months of the year. 

Current backlog was placed at $1 50 
million comparing with about $127 
million a year earlier. Mr. Shields stated 
that it was possible for this entire back- 
log to be delivered during 1950. It was 
indicated that of the total backlog, 65 
percent is engine bookings, centered in 
Wright Aeronautical, with the remain- 
ing 35 percent accounted for by pro- 
peller business. 

► Production Is the Key— The new man- 
agement policy was declared to be 
focused on profit consciousness. Engi- 
neering development expenses have 
been cut from $1.1 million to $500,000 
monthly. The flight simulator, while 
declared a great benefit to aviation, has 
made no profit for the company. The 
implication was that such products will 
be discouraged in the future. New 
thinking embracing automobile manu- 
facturing techniques is being introduced 
with emphasis placed on manufactur- 
ing engineering rather than academic 
design. Planning and scheduling are 
also more carefully handled. Constant 
check is being maintained of operating 

Three or four new products are now 
being considered in adding further 
diversification to C-W business. Manu- 
facturing and marketing methods are 
still being investigated. 

No firm policy as to dividend pay- 
ments for 1950 has been established 
by the board of directors. 


PRODUCTION BRIEFING 


► Lockheed Aircraft Service, Inc., Mc- 
Arthur Field, L. I, N. Y., has been 
awarded a contract to modify Boeing 
Stratocruiser flaps. 

► Federal Telephone & Radio Corp., 
Clifton, N. J., has received CAA con- 
tract for additional 95 dual ILS glide 
projectors, including antenna arrays, 
bringing to 190 ILS equipments pro- 
duced by the company for the agency. 
Equipment will utilize mechanical 
modulation similar to Federal’s stand- 
ard ILS-2. Prototype unit is to be de- 
livered in 300 days from contract date. 

► Douglas Aircraft Co., Santa Monica, 
Calif., has opened an office at 247 Park 
Ave., New York City, to expand parts 
sales and service representation to air- 
lines on the Eastern Seaboard. It will 
be headed by David Downey, who will 
assist customers in New York, Wash- 
ington and Miami areas on questions of 
spare parts procurement, inventory, pro- 
visioning, and technical information. 

► Chance Vought Aircraft, division of 
United Aircraft Corp., Dallas, after a 
two-month labor dispute which led to a 
strike vote, signed a contract with the 
CIO United Automobile Workers giv- 
ing a 5-cent hourly wage increase to 
4100 production and maintenance work- 
ers. Included in the agreement is a new 
insurance program which covers hos- 
pitalization, surgical and sick pay bene- 
fits. Costs will be shared by the com- 
pany and employes. Company’s pension 
plan, to which workers contribute, will 
remain in effect. The new agreement is 
expected to add $400-500.000 to Chance 
Vought’s annual payroll. It runs for 
two years, but is subject to reopening 
in a year for wage discussions. CV re- 
cently reached its complement of about 
6200 employes in all classifications. 

► Texas Engineering & Mfg. Co., Dal- 
las, received a contract to repair and 
recondition 19 different types of air- 
craft instruments for the Coast Guard. 
The firm also announced receipt of a 
contract from the Naval Aviation Sup- 
ply Office. Philadelphia to make mis- 
cellaneous spares for Martin PBM 
Mariner flying boats. 

► United Helicopters, Inc., Palo Alto, 
Calif., appointed Sangar Bhanich Co., 
Ltd. of Bangkok, Siam as distributor of 
Hiller 360 helicopters in Siam. The 
first Hiller 360 demonstrator has been 
shipped by air. Siam looks to the heli- 
copter for transportation into inacces- 
sible regions. 

► Weber Showcase Fixture Co.'s air- 
craft division, Huntington Park, Calif., 
has received a production order for the 
pilot’s canopy metal-frame assemblies 
to be used oil Northrop F-S9 fighters. 


Weber has increased production of air- 
craft galleys after receipt of orders from 
Douglas Aircraft. Three other airlines 
will use Weber galleys on their new 
Douglas DC-6s: Delta, United and 
Sabena. 

► Cherry Rivet Co., Los Angeles, has 
opened a New York branch office for 
the distribution of Cherry rivets and 
tools. Sales office and warehouse are at 
69 Harney Road, Scarsdale, N. Y. A 
substantial stock of blind rivet types 
and tools will be carried, and factory- 
trained technicians will be on hand. 

► De Havilland Aircraft of Canada, 
Ltd., Toronto, has opened the first 
Canadian jet aircraft engine overhaul 
service. First contract will be to service 
jet engines of the RCAF’s Vampire 
fighters. 

► Airborne Accessories Corp., has 
moved its engineering department from 
offices in Newark, N. J. to the factory 
at Hillside. The move was made possi- 
ble by recent completion of a 2200 sq. 
ft. addition to the factory. AAC’s ac- 
tivities are now consolidated under one 

► Robert Hcthcrington & Son, Inc., 
Sharon Hill. Pa., manufacturers of elec- 
trical switches and aircraft specialties, 
announces the firm name has been 
shortened to Hetherington, Inc. No 
changes in management or policies are 

► Airwork Corp., Millville, N. J., has 
been awarded a contract to overhaul 
all CAA-ovvned Pratt & Whitney 
R-1830 and R-2000 engines and acces- 


AF Bid Information 

Air Material Command Procurement Di- 
vision makes available to Aviation- Week 
the latest bid aivaids, shown on this page. 
Requests for further information should be 
addressed to Contracting Officer. AMC, 
Wright-Pattcrson AFB, Davton, Ohio, at- 
tention: MCPPSX72. 
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Monsanto Skydrol, non-flammable-type avi- 
ation hydraulic fluid, is being used through- 
out the hydraulic system of the new Douglas 
Super DC-3. Two test Super DC-3's, in more 
than 300 hours of flying time under hard test 
conditions, have proved Skydrol’s effective- 
ness as an aircraft hydraulic fluid. 

Skydrol offers the aviation industry these 
safety, efficiency and economy advantages: 

SKYDROL is fire-resistant— exceeds the non-flam- 
ification 3150. 

SKYDROL is an excellent lubricant— in most critical 
cases lubricity at least doubles that of other fluids 
for airplane hydraulic systems. 


SKYDROL is stable at presently required operating 


SKYDROL is non-corrosive to metals and alloys used 
in aircraft construction. 

SKYDROL is non-toxic— does not require special 
handling or protective clothing. 

Look into the possibilities Skydrol holds for 
you in greater safety, greater economy. Sam- 
ples and literature will be sent upon request 
. . . without cost or obligation. Mail the cou- 
pon or write: MONSANTO CHEMICAL 
COMPANY, Desk B, Organic Chemicals 
Division, 1715 South Second Street, St. 
Louis 4, Missouri. s«»*=r ».», u. x. Pat. oi. 
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for the TOPS in Performance, Speed, Economy, Strength, Safety, Style, and Comfort . . . 



"EXTRAS" make this NEW BONANZA a better buy! 


★ New increased horsepower for better take-off performance 


★ New safety-type control wheel ★ Four new individual arm-rests 

★ New Beechcraft propeller for better performance 
"A New RCA Radio with VHF ★ Three new utility map pockets 


★ New increased and faster action flap travel 
★ New and faster travel action for landing gear 

★ New navigation light reflectors ★ New oil tank access door 

★ New attractive instrument panel design 

★ New exterior paint design ★ New interior upholstery combinations 


Ruggedness plus Speed... Performance plus Economy . . . Beauty plus Power 




Device Gives Thorough ILS Check 

Pan American engineers claim it is tlie first unit 
which offers high degree of accuracy in test. 


Instrument landing systems in aircraft 
get an accurate and complete overhaul 
check through use of the Model G250A 
ILS field test set, according to airlines 
using the new device. 

Pan American Airways engineers, 
who have several months of trouble-free 
experience with the unit, say it is the 
first unit which really permits a high 
degree of accuracy and completeness in 
operation. Other major users are Eastern 
Air Lines and KLM (Royal Dutch Air- 
lines), which report favorably on the 
utility and reliability of the unit, accord- 
ing to the manufacturer. Gables Engi- 
neering, Inc., 247 Greco Ave., Coral 
Gables. Fla. 

► Replaces Two Units— Pan Am has 
adopted the portable testing device to 
replace the BC-376 test set, which it 
used to check out marker receivers, and 
the 1-173A “buzz box,” used for test- 
ing localizer and glide path receivers. 

Pan Am engineers have no bone to 
pick with the BC-376 set, but say the 
buzz box was not designed to give a 
true overall check of the glide path and 
localizer receivers. With this device, 


engineers could tell roughly whether 
the system was operating correctly, but 
it was not good enough to prevent "de- 
fective units from sneaking by occa- 
sionally." 

New test set eliminates the need for 
two check-out kits, does the job more 
accurately and thoroughly, and report- 
edly makes it easier for one man to 
check rapidlvan entire ILS system. 

► Control Signals-Compared to the 
1-1 73A set, which could not be used to 
check any particular channel, since it 
transmitted only a random RF signal 
generated bv a buzzer, the new equip- 
ment transmits crystal-control signals 
for any of six localizer and glide path 
channels. Further, it is easily adapted 
for operation on 20 channels. 

Tlie unit consists essentially of three 
independent crystal-controlled gener- 
ators operating on the marker frequency 
and within the localizer and glide slope 
bands, a cycling unit which automati- 
cally or manually controls the ILS test 
signals, and a modulator unit which 
utilizes a 30-cycle vibrating reed mag- 
netically coupled to the tube oscillator 


for stabilizing frequency of the 90 and 
1 50 cps. modulation tones generated. 

In general, the Model 250A set 
checks localizer and glide path receivers 
for course centering, course sensitivity, 
and RF sensitivity. Marker receivers are 
checked for RF sensitivity and modula- 
tion. Controls are provided to make 
proper calibration adjustments of RF 
output, percentage of modulation, cross- 
pointer needle centering, and for the 
30-cycle reed used in the modulator 
unit. Wave interference usually en- 
countered with glide path test oscilla- 
tors (330 me.) caused by reflection from 
ramp equipment is eliminated by use of 
a radiator-reflector antenna system. 

► 75 Ft. Away-The output of the 
G250A is said to be sufficient to couple 
into ILS and marker antenna located at 
any position on the aircraft. Tests re- 
portedly have been satisfactory when 
the unit was positioned as far as 75 ft. 
from the plane. 

For routine tests, one man can utilize 
the automatic feature of the device to 
check all ILS receivers and associated 
antenna systems without assistance in 
less than 3 min. An automatic switch 
cycles the test generators for sequence 
keying of the glide slope, localizer 
and marker generator RF signals and 
modulation tones. Both a visual and 
aural check of the receivers in the aircraft 
be made during the automatic sc- 
A time-interval Sv “ " 
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t be manually operated to trouble- 
shoot some particular part of the system. 
► Detailed Check— The maker empha- 
sizes that the tester will provide a de- 
tailed check of the entire ILS installa- 
tion. In actual use, it has revealed faulty 
transmission line plugs: shorted, open 
and intermittent lines: loose connec- 
tions: interchanged localizer and glide 
path antenna, and faulty cross-pointer 


Pan Am has installed its test sets in 
handcarts equipped with batteries, pin- 
pointing them at major airports in this 
country and overseas. Power required to 
operate the unit is only 6v. dc. Various 
elements of the device are installed in 
an 18 x 12J x 9S-in. aluminum-allov 
case provided with suitable shock 
mounts. Including retractable antennas, 
the complete set weighs 38 lb. 


All-Purpose Hammer 

“Bar M,” all purpose mechanic’s 
hammer, offered by Mondie Forge Co., 
10274 Berea Road, Cleveland 2. Ohio, 
has one head of drop forged steel and 
the other of rubber. Medium hard. 
Dura rubber head, pressure-locked on 
a drop forged steel base, has calculated 
low blow-recoil factor, and can do heavy 
work without denting or peening ma- 
terial being struck. Metal head is of 
tough, drop forged steel. 
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Aircraft Cleaners 

Line of chemical products intended 
for use by airlines, “Stratos" cleaners 
and deoderants, offered by Aviation 
Chemicals division of Fine Organics, 
Inc., 21 1 E. 19th St., New York, N. Y.. 
are specifically designed for aircraft 
maintenance purposes. 

Initial line consists of 10 products, 
most bearing root name of Stratos plus 
suffix denoting type or primary pur- 
poses. Also, each product has control 
formula number which is changed 
whenever product is chemically altered. 
Some of the new chemicals are: Stratol 
E, solvent emulsion cleaner; Stratobex, 
cresol emulsion cleaner; Stratosan I. 
deoderant; Stratocarb C, and H, cold 
and hot tank carbon removers; FO-163, 
Navy grade (AN-C-163) carbon re- 
mover; Stratosol, safety solvent; and 
Stratogel, new type of waterless cleaner. 



Cavity Bearing 

Applicable for machine shop equip- 
ment in aircraft factories, Haller Oil 
Well Bearing, oil-impregnated, sintered 
metal unit developed by Michigan Pow- 
dered Products Co., Inc., Northville, 
Mich., can be used with motors, large 
diameter shafts, pillow blocks and in 
areas subjected to heat. Also, its non- 
freezing characteristics make it particu- 
larly useful as guide pin bushing. 

Bearing is said to have better lubri- 
cating qualities coupled with greater 
strength, permitting it to take heavier 
loads and practically eliminate freezing 
under most adverse conditions. Unit 
has cavity of uniform size in center of 
bearing well— achieved by new method 
in powder metallurgy. 

As oil or grease is impregnated into 
bearing by static pressure, it fills cavity 
and pores in sintered metal body, giving 
greater oil content than is possible in 
conventional bearings of this type. 
Reservoir existing behind conventional 
sintered bearing is eliminated, and since 
oil is sealed in body of unit, there is 
never any dripping of oil. 

Coming in three groups, pocket type 
bearing has open cavity and is particu- 
larly suited for heavy load applications. 


Sponge type unit has sponge iron in 
cavity to provide capillary action for 
retaining oil— recommended for use in 
areas subjected to heat. In thin wall 
bearings a group of small holes replace 
pocket so wall will not be weakened. 



Pressure Pickup 

Sub-miniature, telemetering pres- 
sure pickup, with range from 0-400 
psi. and for use in AN/DKT-3 or other 
FM/FM telemetering systems, is an- 
nounced by Bendix Aviation Corp., 
N. Hollywood, Calif. 

Gage may be used for any value of 
full scale range from 5 to 200 psi. for 
measurement of differential pressures. 
Where one chamber is sealed with 
reference pressure, unit may be cali- 
brated for anv value of full scale range 
from 5 to 400 psi. Natural frequency 
is 500-2000 cps. with response time de- 
pendent on length and diameter of 
connecting tubing. Weighing 0.32 lb- 
unit is reported to have negligible ac- 
celeration error. 



\ 


Miniature Terminals 

Designed to meet requirements of 
lightweight, super-small radio parts and 
armament electronic equipment, new 
line of miniature terminal lugs is an- 
nounced by U. S. Engineering Co., 521 
Commercial St., Glendale 3, Calif. 
Units are silver plated and specially 
treated to prevent corrosion. 


Aids Humidity Tests 

For use in research laboratories and 
production plants, versatile test appar- 
atus, developed by American Instru- 
ment Co., Inc., Silver Spring, Md., per- 
mits precisely controlled variations of 
humidity and temperature to be re- 


peated periodically, according to prede- 
termined program. 

Standard equipment provides three 
humidity-temperature program sched- 
ules of interest to government labora- 
tories and manufacturers supplying parts 
to government. Schedules are: U. S. 
Signal Corps Standard Cycle No. SC- 
D-16286-B (except for sub-zero phase); 
U. S. Navy Specification Jan-M-745; 
Signal Corps Standard Cycle No. ES- 
D-65103-A (except sub-zero phase). 
Equipment for other program schedules 
is available. 

Apparatus consists of test chamber, 
air-conditioning unit, and special con- 
trol system. Performance is listed as: 
average maximum rate of rise of dew- 
point temperature (between 60 and 160 
F.)— plus 0.45 F./min., without load; 
average maximum rate of all of dew 
point temperature (between 60 and 
160 F.)— minus 0.75 F./min., without 
load; average maximum rates of rise and 
fall of dry-bulb temperature is equal to 
or greater than those for dew-point 
temperature. 



Aerodynamic Test Aid 

To meet need for a low-cost, high- 
performance, air supply unit for aero- 
dynamic research and testing, American 
Automotive Corp., Miami International 
Airport, Miami, Fla., offers “ASP” air 
supply package. 

Developed originally for a General 
Electric Co. project, which takes first 
ten production units, the “tested and 
proven ASP is now available for other 
private and government research pro- 

Equipment has several uses: As con- 
nected pipe, air supply, it can be use in 
combustion testing of ramjet, pulsejet 
and turbojet engines; it provides power 
for air-driven equipment, such as air- 
craft refrigeration turbines. ASP can 
supply enough pressure to drive a free 
jet up to Mach 2.5 for combustion test- 
ing at simulated flight conditions or for 
wind tunnel work with a test section 
of reasonable size. 

ASP consists primarily of a Allison 
V-1710 series engine and components 
which are standard aircraft parts. Each 
ASP is a modular unit and can be used 
in stages. 
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DRAIN VALVE 



STRAIGHT DRIP VALVE 



ANGLE DRAIN VALVE 



FLUID INJECTION 
NOZZLE 





DOUBLE SWING CHECK VALVE 


KOHLER 

P'teci&uxa 'Pasifo 

FOR LATEST 
JET AIRPLANES 


The increasing demand for Kohler Precision Parts by leading 
manufacturers of the newest jet airplanes and other aircraft 
is the result of the undeviating high standards of Kohler pro- 
duction. With an organization thoroughly experienced and 
skilled in precision workmanship, Kohler maintains full facil- 
ities in one plant, under unified supervision, for forging, sand- 
casting, tooling, machining, finishing, assembling, testing and 
inspecting. This assures efficient service and prompt deliv- 
eries, as well as unfailing product reliability. 

In current aircraft production, extensive use is being made 
of Kohler drain valves, single swing check valves, double 
swing check valves, 1500 PSI and 3000 PSI check valves, 
fluid injection nozzles, dump valves, drip valves, metering 
valves, and many other parts. In addition, Kohler engineers 
will gladly assist you in developing valves and fittings for 
any special requirements you may have. 


Send for our complete, 

illustrated catalog 

on valves and fittings for all aircraft. 
Kohler Co., Dept. 15-U, Kohler, Wise. 
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All planes now use Chevron 80/87 instead of 91/98 

"We've saved money,” Norswing says, "since we switched to new 
chevron 80/87 Aviation Gasoline. It costs less than the old 91/98, 
but delivers full power in all engines — including the 450 Pratt and 
Whitneys." Private pilots throughout the West now use chevron 
80/87 ... the fuel that ends take-off knocking . . . the gasoline that 
contains less lead and keeps engines running freer and cleaner. 


CHEVRON 
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Rankin Industries keep planes in top shape 


Bob Norswing, general manager of the 23-year-old air 
industries founded by famed stunt king "Tex" Rankin, 
tells how Standard products have helped their pilots enjoy 
trouble-free flying. 

"In the last three years," Bob writes,"our fleet of Stear- 
man and N-3-N dusters has flown over 3,000 hours on 
chevron Aviation Gasoline and RPM Aviation Oil — 
without stuck valves, ring or bearing failures. 

"Long periods of successful operation between over- 
hauls, cleanliness of engines at teardown, low wear rate 
and absence of sludge have convinced us that CHEVRON 
Aviation Gasoline and RPM Aviation Oil are the prod- 
ucts for us. 

"We also use RPM Aviation Greases in our propellers 
and for all maintenance and feel that they have contrib- 
uted to the excellent performance of our equipment." 


TIP OF THE MONTH 

‘How to avoid an empty tank” 


"Don't just check your gas and oil caps, but 
double-check them and you'll always be safe. If 
the gas cap is loose and comes off, there's enough 
lift above the wing to siphon your tank dry. That's 
a definite hazard, and can mean forced landings." 
R. S. NORSWING, General Manager, Rankin Field 
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1950 . . . 

Our Industrial Machine 
Is Running Down 


In his recent Economic Report to Congress Presi- 
dent Truman chalked up a constructive advance in 
his economic reasoning. He pointed out that if vve 
are going to attain the worth-while goal of a $300 
billion national income in the next five years, we 
must equip ourselves with more and better indus- 
trial tools. Of all the dynamic forces of expansion 
in America, he said, one of the most important is 
business investment. 

That is fine. It is basic common sense. We have 
been saying that for years and we are glad to hear 
the President say it too. 

But having hit this new high in his economic 
reasoning, the President failed to draw the right 
conclusion. He made the mistake of accepting the 
false conclusion that there is no shortage of busi- 
ness funds to pay for more and better industrial 
tools. “There are immense opportunities for busi- 
ness investment in nearly every segment of the 
economy,” the President said, and further, “there 
are in general sufficient funds available to busi- 
nessmen who want to seize these opportunities.” 

That just is not so — and the lack is not only 
serious; it can well be fatal. 

It is a matter of the most urgent national im- 
portance that the President's recognition of the 


need of more and better industrial tools should be 
followed by effective action. That calls for changes 
in the national policies that are now blocking and, 
unless changed, will increasingly block business 
from meeting this need. If business cannot get 
enough new tools, the result will not be higher, but 
lower standards of living five years from now. 

The President should talk this matter of busi- 
ness investment over with Senator O’Mahoney, 
the Chairman of the Joint Congressional Commit- 
tee on the Economic Report. Senator O’Mahoney 
would take to the discussion knowledge of the 
investment situation recently acquired through his 
conduct of a series of Congressional hearings. 

If he told the President what he told the press 
during the course of these hearings, he would say, 
“the private capitalistic system is being seriously 
threatened by a lack of venture capital.” That is in 
direct conflict with the President’s conclusion that 
“there are in general sufficient funds available." 

This serious shortage of adequate investment in 
new plant and equipment is brought forth so that 
all of us can understand it by McGraw-Hill’s an- 
nual survey of American industry’s plans for in- 
vestment in new plant and equipment in 1950, 
which has just been completed. 
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The results of the survey, which are summar- 
ized above, show that American Industry — as 
represented by manufacturing, mining, transpor- 
tation and utilities — is planning to spend 13 per 
cent less for new plant and equipment in 1950 
than it did in 1949. 

Since the rate of investment in new plant and 
equipment right now is apparently about 15 per 
cent below the rate for 1949, the present level of 
business investment may be relatively steady in 
1950. That would relieve the fear, expressed by 
President Truman in his Economic Report, that 
“if the downward trend in business investment 
were to continue, our prospects for full recovery 
and continued expansion would be seriously en- 
dangered.” 

BUT, at the rate of investment planned by 
American manufacturing industry for 1950, it 
would take 40 years to modernize thoroughly our 
present industrial plant and equipment. That 
would still leave undone the job of increasing it 
to meet the needs of an expanding economy of 
the kind sketched by President Truman in his 
message. 

In attaining even this rate of investment, the 
McGraw-Hill survey shows American business 
must rely overwhelmingly on its own profits, 
which have declined as the country has left the 
postwar boom behind it. Most American com- 
panies cannot sell new common stock except at 
ruinously low prices. Here is one case where gov- 


ernment action is really needed to help business 
and help to keep a rising American standard of 
living. 

In order to get enough business investment to 
assure the “full recovery and continued expan- 
sion” sought by the President, our country needs: 

1. Lower taxes on business income so as to re- 
lease more money for new plant and equipment. 

2. Liberalized depreciation allowances on old 
plant and tools so that business can buy new 
equipment faster. 

3. Repeal of the present double taxation of div- 
idends which now are taxed once as corporation 
income and again as personal income. 

It is encouraging to have the President explic- 
itly recognize the key importance of adequate 
business investment in providing steadily expand- 
ing prosperity. The next and most important thing 
to do is to make this recognition effective by dis- 
carding national policies which are blighting an 
adequate volume of business investment. 



President, McGraw-Hill Publishing Company, Inc. 
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months of service. The temporary rate 
will be cut to 35 cents a plane-mile for 
the sixth to ninth months, 30 cents 
for the ninth to twelfth months, and 
25 cents after the first year. 

► May Need More— By comparison, 
feeders using transport-type equipment 
such as DC- 3s received 60 cents a 
plane-mile temporary mail pay when 
CAB is bearish on any more authorization for scheduled they started service. When final mail 
, . rates were set for the transport-type 

short-haul carrier operations, pending more data. ' ’ - ' " f • 


AIR TRANSPORT 

Further Liglitplane Use in Doubt 


The Civil Aeronautics Board has im- 
posed rigid limits on its experiments 
with the use of single-engine and small 
twin-engine planes in scheduled short- 
haul airline operations. 

Feeders now using light aircraft for 
scheduled operations arc: Central Air- 
lines, Fort Worth, Tex., which operates 
single-engine Beech Bonanzas; Mid- 
West Airlines, Des Moines, which op- 
erates single-engine Cessna 190s; and 
Wiggins Airways, Norwood, Mass., 
which has four-passenger twin-engine 
Cessna T-50s. 

A fourth certificated carrier, Indian- 
apolis-based Turner Airlines, has been 
given permission to use light aircraft 
on some of its feeder routes. But until 
further results of the experiment can 
be weighed, no more carriers should 
make plans for inauguration of light- 
plane service without prior-consulta- 
tion with Board officials, CAB said. 

Turner has been operating its Indian- 

S olis-Grand Rapids, Mich., route with 
C-3s since Nov. 12. But it will use 
Beech Bonanzas on its Indianapolis- 
Chicago, Indianapolis-Cincinnati and 
Indianapolis-Louisville segments until 
airport conditions on these links im- 
prove sufficiently to permit use of 
transport-type equipment. 

►Data Scarce— Little data is yet avail- 
able on the lightplane feeder opera- 
tions. Wiggins and Central did not 
start service until the middle of Sep- 
tember. while Mid- West began sched- 
uled flights Oct. 21. During the first 
months of operations, service was pro- 
vided over only part of each carrier’s 

Central carried 123 revenue pas- 
sengers with a 13 percent load factor 
in October and 346 passengers with an 
18.9 percent load factor in November. 
Opening of additional services in Okla- 
homa, Texas and Kansas continued 
through the end of the year. 

Wiggins flew 123 passengers and had 
a 23 percent load factor on its Boston- 
Albany routes in October; flew 135 
passengers for a 1 3.8 percent load factor 
in November; and 133 passengers for 
a 10.7 percent load factor in December. 

Mid-West flew 529 passengers and 
30,923 lb. of mail over its Iowa- 
Nebraska-South Dakota-Minnesota sys- 
tem between Oct. 21. when it started 


service, and Jan. 1. Passenger load fac- 
tor in November was 10.9 percent. 
►Definite Mail Pay Need- With all the 
lightplane lines starting service during 
the fall traffic downswing, initial finan- 
cial figures show a marked dependence 
on mail pay. 

During November, Mid-West re- 
ported $1205 passenger revenue and 
$20,020 mail revenue but suffered a 
$9444 net operating loss. Wiggins in 
the same month had $740 in passenger 
revenue and $8299 in mail revenue but 
showed a net operating loss of $5164. 

Central was in the black for No- 
vember, reporting $2881 passenger rev- 
enue, $52,123 mail revenue and a 
$10,386 operating profit. 

Mail pay for the lightplane lines is 
running considerably higher than the 
10-20 cents a plane-mile break-even fig- 
ure envisioned when CAB launched its 
experiment last June. On links where 
more than one roundtrip daily is flown, 
Wiggins. Mid-West and Central are 
receiving temporary mail pay of 40 
cents a plane-mile for the first six 


feeders, the average rate for the first 
year of service went up to between 70 
and 80 cents a plane-mile. However, 
temporary mail pay for the lightplane 
lines also may have to be boosted when 
final rates are set. 

Currently, such transport-type feed- 
ers as Pioneer Air Lines and Southwest , 
Airways are able to operate profitably 
at a rate of around 45 cents a plane- 
mile. It is believed unlikely that CAB 
will extend the certificate of lightplane 
feeders which can not keep their break- 
even mail pay needs below 30 cents a 
plane-mile following the first year of 
such service. 

► Fare Cut Eyed— In an effort to stimu- 
late traffic and reduce its subsidy re- 
quirements, Central Airlines plans to 
cut fares 1 5 perccnt-from about 6 cents 
to 5.2 cents a mile. It has filed new 
tariffs with CAB proposing the reduc- 
tion effective Feb. 22. 

The carrier said the lower level would 
not create an undesirable competitive 
situation since its routes parallel other 
lines on only two segements. Even on 
these links, Central continued, the 
lower rates would create little traffic 



SALES APPEAL IN HAVANA 


l huge mural covering the entire semi- 
ircular wall at the rear of the sales office 
; part of the decoration scheme for the 
ew Havana quarters of Pan American Air- 
'ays and its affiliate, Compania Cnbana dc 


riacion (Cubana). The mural, in its 75-ft. 
cep, depicts the evolution of the airplane 
>m bat-like kites to the Wright Brothers’ 
tty Hawk biplane and PAA’s new Strato- 
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diversion from other airlines because of 
the great difference in equipment used 
and elapsed time between terminals. 

Central has found that its greatest 
competitor is the private automobile, 
not trains and buses. Short winter days 
also have been proving a drag on traffic 
development. 

The carrier is permitted to operate 
only day VFR (contact) flights, and 
this frequently prevents persons from 
traveling between an intermediate point 
and a terminal, transacting any sizable 
amount of business, and returning by 
air the same day. This situation will be 
much improved during the spring and 
summer. 

Western of Calif. 
Overtakes Cal Central 

California Central Airlines, tire un- 
certificated carrier which started the 
scramble for coach-rate traffic between 
Los Angeles and San Francisco, flew 
91,000 passengers and 31,595,000 safe 
passenger miles during 1949, according 
to report issued by President C. C. 
Sherman. 

Starting its intrastate operations on 
Jan. 2, 1949, with four 2S-passcnger 
DC-3s, CCA by August had five com- 
petitors. It easily outdistanced all but 
Western Air Lines of California, which 
is strongly backed by certificated West- 
ern Air Lines. 

► Profits Sccn-Studies by the Califor- 


City of Philadelphia has advertised for bids 
to build this $6-million terminal building at 

rise as high as five stories in the central por- 
tion and be 1100 ft. long and 120 ft. deep 
at its widest point. Complete separation of 

dling is an important feature of the design. 
The two finger-like passenger ramps arc 


nia Public Utilities Commission indi- 
cate that with the exception of its first 
month of operation CCA was well in 
the black on the intrastate service. It 
started off with 2004 passengers and an 
annualized 58.9 percent load factor in 

During February, its second month 
of service, CCA flew 3340 passengers 
with an 85.4 percent load factor and 
apparently was earning considerably 
more than 10 percent on its original 
investment. 

From March through October, CCA's 
annualized load factors ranged from 70 
to 83 percent, whereas it is estimated 
that the carrier could have made a 10 
percent profit on its investment with 
only a 60 percent load factor. Califor- 
nia Central’s $9.99 one-way rate be- 
tween Los Angeles and San Francisco is 
equal to about three cents a mile and 
compares with $20 to $21 on the cer- 
tificated airlines. 

(Annualized load factors are de- 
termined by adjustments to eliminate 
seasonal variations.) 

► Competition Hurts— CCA carried 
S9S9 passengers during July, but this 
total fell to 7296 in August, when 
Western Air Lines of California began 
its competitive service with 65- to 75- 
passenger DC-4s. Traffic came back 
with a bang late last year as the com- 
pany flew 5259 passengers between Dec. 
23 and Jan. 3, 1950. 

Western Air Lines of California 
started service last August with a highly- 


254 ft. long and 25 ft. wide. The terminal 
building is part of a $20-million construc- 
tion program which is expected to make 
Philadelphia International one of the largest 
and most modem airports in the world bv 
the cud of 1951. Engineering and archi- 
tectural design for the new terminal was 
completed under the direction of Airways 
Engineering Corp. of Washington, D. C. 


profitable 91 percent annualized load 
factor. By September it was easily the 
biggest air coach operator on the Los 
Angeles-San Francisco link, carrying 
12,758 passengers against 7171 for Cali- 
fornia Central. 

Six intrastate operators were compet- 
ing for air coach traffic in August, when 
Western of California started service. 
Two— Robin Airways (using DC-4s) and 
Channel Airways (DC-3s) were out of 
the picture by tne end of September. 

Two other operators, California 
Arrow and Pacific Southwest Airlines, 
are believed to have lost money on their 
Los Angeles-San Francisco coach flights 
during much of 1949. 

► Diversion Analyzed— The California 
Public Utilities Commission found that 
about 60 percent of the intrastate coach 
air traffic was diverted from other exist- 
ing forms of transportation, such as rail, 
bus or intrastate air carrier. Remaining 
40 percent was induced from other 
sources by the attraction of lower fares. 
Induced travel apparently came in part 
from former users of private automo- 
biles and in part from persons who 
would not otherwise have made the 

The $9.95 and S9.99 one-way Los 
Angeles-San Francisco fare by coach 
airline compares with S6.20 to $7.50 by 
rail coach and S5.1 5 to S5.65 bv bus. 

CAB Asks About 
New Safety Group 

Civil Aeronautics Board is soliciting 
industry comment on proposals to es- 
tablish a separate safety service commit- 
tee for evaluating the dependability of 
each new' commercial transport plane. 

Committee would be a full-time or- 
ganization composed of aircraft com- 
pany engineers, airline maintenance 
personnel, government representatives 
and airline pilots. It wotud travel as 
required, study the aircraft’s operation 
records and make inspections. It would 
keep records of remedial action taken by 
manufacturers and operators, and would 
function cither for a specified time, or 
until the airframe had indicated bv its 
service record a high degree of mechan- 
ical dependability. 

Industry consideration was also asked 
for an AJA suggestion that the safety of 
a new' transport airplane depends on 
accumulated experience in operation of 
that plane. It was suggested therefore 
that the operation of a new transport 
type be limited to non-passenger use. 
presumably freight or cargo operation, 
until sufficient operating experience was 
piled up to use as a guide for passenger 

A* preliminary meeting was called in 
Washington late last month to discuss 
these proposals. 



PHILADELPHIA’S S6-MILLION TERMINAL 
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Rough Trip Ahead for 
Unified Transport Plan 

Truman Administration plan for “co- 
ordinated" regulation of air and sur- 
face transportation will be coldly re- 
ceived by Sen. Edwin Johnson (D., 
Colo.), chairman of the Senate Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce Com- 
mittee. 

In a letter to Sen. John McClellan 
(D., Ark.), chairman of the Senate 
Committee on Expenditures in Execu- 
tive Departments, Secretary of Com- 
merce Charles Sawyer plumped for 
Commerce Department authority over 
the Civil Aeronautics Board, Interstate 
Commerce Commission, and the Mari- 
time Commission as a means of achiev- 
ing coordination. It is doubtful Sawyer 
would have expressed this view so di- 
rectly if it were not in line with gen- 
eral Administration thinking as it ap- 
plies to this subject. 

The President's budget message said 
that the subject is now being studied 
at the White House and recommenda- 
tions will be made to Congress to pro- 
mote coordination. 

Johnson told Aviation Week that 
he would oppose Sawyer's, or any other 
proposal, to put an independent regu- 
lators' agency under control of an execu- 
tive department, generally administered 
by a political appointee. "We must be 
s'ery careful to preserve the independ- 
ence of the regulatory agencies,” he 
said, adding that he felt "adequate co- 
ordination" in their programs could be 
achieved by Congress. 

Concurring in the Hoover Commis- 
sion’s recommendation that Com- 
merce Department blueprint an over-all 
transportation program for guidance of 
CAB, ICC. and the Maritime Com- 
mission, Sawyer, in his letter to Mc- 
Clellan, protested that "the fulfillment 
of (a coordinated transportation pro- 


gram) . . . probably would involve 
difficulties with the regulatory commis- 
sions so long as the granting of ship- 
ping subsidies is left in the hands of 
the Maritime Commission and the 
granting of airline subsidies is left to 
the CAB. ... A more unified and co- 
ordinated program with respect to the 
granting of subsidies to the transporta- 
tion services would result from trans- 
ferring this function to the (Commerce) 
Department. 

"The regulatory commissions might 
in general follow' policies which were in 
substantial accord with the program 
suggested by the department, but it is 
equally possible that they might adopt 
quite different and conflicting policies. 
As a result, the prospects of achieving 
a balanced promotional program are 
greatly diminished. ... In fact, there 
might develop sharp conflicts of view' 
between the department supporting a 
balanced transportation program and 
the individual regulatory commissions 
adopting policies calculated to favor 
the particular area of transport over 
which they have jurisdiction.” 

Fight Rail Rates 

Pan American Airways has joined 
forces with the Greater Miami Traffic 
Assn, and uneertificatcd airlines in a 
fight against alleged discriminatory rail 
freight rates on shipments that Con- 

With Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion approval, the railroads for years 
have had a lower "export" tariff on 
freight from an inland point to sea- 
ports provided the shipments w’crc 
being sent overseas by boat. PA A 
declared. 

The same shipments, carried same 
distance by rail and then flown abroad, 
carry the full domestic freight rate. 
PAA’s arguments against the existing 
rate structure were presented to an 
ICC examiner this month. 
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Record for Tigers 

Flying Tiger Line, Burbank, Calif., 
did a record business during 1949, with 
total revenues from all sources 46 per- 
cent higher than in 1948 and nearly 400 
percent above 1947. 

Gross revenue for the certificated all- 
cargo carrier last year was over $3.7- 
million. November and December set 
new freight revenue marks for the com- 
pany. 

George T. Cussen, vice-president- 
sales, said the Flying Tigers have been in 
the black on overall operations (includ- 
ing maintenance and leasing of planes 
to nonscheduled carriers) every month 
since last summer. He said higher prof- 
its for 1950 are anticipated. 

The Tigers’ lift capacity is now 243,- 
000 lb. daily, a 50 percent increase over 
that available at the start of 1949. 

MCA Still Black 

Finishing in the black for the eighth 
consecutive year, Mid-Continent Air- 
lines has announced an unaudited net 
profit of $313,543 (77 cents a share) 
after taxes during 1949, compared with 
$104,070 (26 cents a share) in 1948. 

Last year’s tentative profit is the net 
after provision for a profit-sharing distri- 
bution of about $27,500 to officers and 
employes participating in the company’s 
employe stock purchase plan. 

► Revenues Gain— Total operating rev- 
enues of $7,515,155 in 1949 were 8.7 
percent above the $6,919,680 in 1948. 
All classes of service established new 
records both in revenues and volume. 

In 1949, MCA carried 340,917 rev- 
enue passengers 100.237.882 passenger 
miles, against 313,901 passengers and 
93.516.512 passenger miles in 1948-a 
gain of 7.2 percent. Air mail ton miles 
increased 5.2 percent, express ton miles 
14.1 percent and freight ton miles 28.3 
percent. 

Operating expenses rose 4 percent in 
1949 over 1948. but the average cost 
per plane mile flown declined from 
84.03 cents to 81.83 cents last year. 
Revenue passenger load factor increased 
slightly from 55.01 percent in 1948 to 
55.77 percent in 1949. 

UAL Engine Tour 

A three-man team of United Air 
Lines operations officials is making a 
30-day tour of Canada, Great Britain, 
Scandinavia and Western Europe to 
study aircraft manufacturing and air- 
line developments. Jet and turboprop 
engines will receive special attention. 
The group includes J. A. Herlihy, 
UAL's vice president-operations: Frank 
Davis, Herlhy’s engineering and main- 
tenance assistant; and R. D. Kelly, 
superintendent of technical devel- 
opment. 
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Two Judges Split 
In Hawaii Case 

The legal tangle involving the U. S. 
government and Hawaii’s two scheduled 
airlines is being viewed quite differently 
by two federal judges in the territory. 

At issue is the close relationship be- 
tween Hawaiian Airlines, Ltd., and its 

K ircnt company, Inter-Island Steam 
avigation Co. Both the government 
and Trans-Pacific Airlines (new, certifi- 
cated competitor of HAL) charge in 
separate suits that this relationship con- 
stitutes a monopoly in restraint of trade 
and is a violation of the Sherman Anti- 
Trust Act. 

Last month, Judge J. F. McLaughlin 
ruled that the relationship is not, on its 
face, a monopoly violating the anti-trust 
laws. He denied the government's mo- 
tions for both a summary judgment and 
preliminary injunction. 

Formation of the airline by the ship- 
ping firm. Judge McLaughlin ruled, 
"was merely the creation of a conveni- 
ent corporate subsidiary to pioneer a 
virgin field where there were no com- 
petitors or any indication that there 
would be competitors.” Hawaiian Air- 
lines, the judge said, "not only built a 
better mousetrap but built the first 
mousetrap. The law does not penalize 
business efficiency unless it is accom- 
panied by some unlawful act, and none 
was shown in the present case.” 

In December, in the civil damage suit 
brought by Trans-Pacific Airlines against 
the alleged monopoly, Hawaii’s other 
federal judge, D. E. Metzger, reached 
an opposite conclusion. He said forma- 
tion of the airlines by the steamship 
company in 1929 was illegal under the 
anti-monopoly laws. 

Both cases seem sure to be forced in to 
higher courts for final decision. Mean- 
while, Trans-Pacific Airlines to date has 
been unable to complete profitably over 
its routes with the better-established 
Hawaiian Airlines. 


FAMA Is Granted 
B.A.-N.Y. Permit 

The government-owned carrier Aero- 
lineas Argentinas FAMA has received a 
foreign air carrier permit from the Civil 
Aeronautics Board authorizing opera- 
tions between Buenos Aires, Argentina, 
and New York for a six-month period. 

In issuing the temporary permit, CAB 
said it believes six months is sufficient 
time to conclude arrangements between 
the U. S. and Argentina for a route plan 
to be included in the air transport agree- 
ment signed by the two countries on 
May 1, 1947. 

► Ten Planes— FAMA said it would 
make intermediate stops at Rio de 
Janeiro, Belem, Port of Spain and 
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Powerful THREE-JAW PULLER 



Havana on its new service to New' York. 
Six DC-6s are available for passenger 
service and four DC-4s for freight op- 
erations. 

One roundtrip passenger flight weekly 
is planned initially, with frequency to 
be increased to three roundtrips weekly 
later. Freight service of one roundtrip 
weekly also will be increased as volume 

FAMA has been operating more than 
three years in South America and across 
the South Atlantic to Lisbon. Paris, 
Rome and London. Air crews received 
special training in the U. S. during the 
past year and nave been making survey 
flights between Buenos Aires and New 
York preparatory to opening regular 


See New Policy 
In Australia 

(McGraw-Hill World News) 

Melbourne— Signing of a long-pend- 
ing agreement to establish regular 
air services between Australia and 
Ceylon, one month after Australia's new 
Conservative government had taken of- 
fice, is interpreted as a change in atti- 
tude toward private and semi-private 

Australian National Airways has a 49 
percent interest in Air Ceylon, which 
will operate between Colombo and Syd- 
ney. Quantas Empire Airways will be 
allowed to pick up or discharge passen- 
gers. cargo and mail in Ceylon, Agree- 
ment also gives Australia alternative 
routes to London, via Calcutta or 
Ceylon. A “capacity” clause has been 
provided to avoid wasteful competition 
between lines. 


SHORTLINES 


► Air France— Reports a 30 percent in- 
crease in North Atlantic passenger traf- 
fic during 1949. Average passenger pay- 
load was 72.6 percent. Freight revenues 
on the North Atlantic run rose 48 per- 
cent last year. 

► American Overseas— Handled a rec- 
ord 97,200 revenue passengers, 12,500,- 
000 lb. of cargo and 1,900.000 lb. of 
mail during 1949. Compared with 1948, 
passenger traffic gained 22 percent, 
cargo 64.6 percent and mail 35.4 per- 

► BOAC— Plans to introduce 40-pas- 
senger Canadair transports on the Lon- 
don-South America route on Feb. 28. 
All York aircraft on the link are to be 
withdrawn by the end of March. 

► British West Indian Airways— CAB 
has granted BWIA a foreign air car- 
rier permit to operate between Trini- 
dad, B.W.I., and Miami via Barbados, 
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Antigua. St. Kitts, San Juan, Ciudad 
Trujillo, Port-au-Prince. Kingston and 
Montego Bay. 

► Capital-Has made the final payment 
of S300.000 on its original bank loan 
of S4 million negotiated in 1946. 

► Colonial-Carried 193.339 passengers 
on its U. S. and Canadian routes in 
1949, up 37 percent over 1948. 

► Mt. McKinley Airways— CAB Exam- 
iner Richard A. Walsh has recom- 
mended revocation of the Anchorage, 
Alaska, company’s letter of registration 
as an irregular carrier for willful viola- 
tions of the Civil Aeronautics Act. 

► Northeast— New contract with the 
Air Line Stewards and Stewardesses 
Assn, provides stewardess pay of S190 
monthly to start, with a progressive ad- 
vance to $265 monthly in six years. 
Scale represents a 7 percent increase 
over 1949 rates. 

► Northwest— CAB lias suspended, 

pending investigation. NWA’s proposed 
$350, 30-day roundtrip excursion fare 
between Anchorage, Alaska, and Hono- 
lulu. 

► Pan American— Claims CAB w'ould 
be gambling S3 million in taxpayers’ 
money if it certificates United Air Lines 
for Los Angeles-Hawaii flights in accord- 

mendation. UAL now operates San 
Francisco-Hawaii. 


► Pioneer— Ca rried 104,112 passengers 
in 1949, up 11 percent over the 93,855 
handled in 1948. Freight increased 93 
percent to 77,843 ton miles; express to 
32,766 ton miles, up 52 percent; and 
mail to 85,14S ton miles, up 15 percent. 

► Resort Airlines— Eastern Air Lines has 
asked CAB to issue a cease and desist 
order to Resort for offering transporta- 
tion between New York and Miami 
wdicreas its certificate only permits 
roundtrip, all-expense tours to points 
outside the U. S. 

► Skytrain Airways, Inc.— The Wilming- 
ton. Del., company has been ordered 
by CAB to show cause why its letter of 
registration as a large irregular carrier 
should not be revoked for knowing and 
wilful violations of the Civil Aeronau- 
tics Act. Skytrain is accused of operat- 
ing regular cargo service between New 
Orleans and Houston, and from these 
points to Salvador and Guatemala. 

► Southwest— Plans to inaugurate serv- 
ice on its new Los Angcles-Phoenix 
link around Feb. 17. 

► Swissair— Has resumed New York- 
Zurich-Geneva service. 

► TWA— Planned to begin direct serv- 
ice to Milan, Italy, early this month. 

► United— Completed a record 98 per- 
cent of all scheduled miles in 1949, with 
92.5 percent of the flights originating 
on tune or within 1 5 minutes of 


schedule and almost 75 percent arriv- 
ing at final destinations within the same 
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SEARCHLIGHT SECTION 


_ Airplanes ... C47 . . . C54 . . . B26 . . . DC3 

^■xcep lion a llij oCoiv 1. ~Jime 

1 ea. DC-3 TOTAL TIME ONLY 401 :00 hours; 24 VOLT ELECTRICAL SYSTEM 
BRAND NEW 1830-92 ENGINES 

Mfg. for Airline, Military Release, Licensing now in Process; Airline Type 

Radio — Interior to Suit — Price $65,000 

1 ea. C-47-A Cargo T.T. 2912:00 Hrs. NTSO 1830 Engs., New Tires, Brakes, 

Batteries, Props. Plane Now in Process of Lie. Radio: Collins Art. 13, 

Bendix RA-10, Arn-7, Marker Rec., Auto Pilot. Let Down Door Available 

if Desired $29,500 

1 ea. C-47-A Cargo T.T. 2281 : Hrs. Bol. Same as Above $29,500 

1 ea. B-26-C Martin Low Time, Long Range Tanks. Flyaway $12,000 

5 Pr. C-54-D Outer Wing Panels, Very Good Condition Pr. $16,000 

5 ea. Towers — Blaw Knox 125' Radio Towers Complete for set of 5 $ 6,000 

1 ea. C-54-A Nose Section, Front 200" Good Condition $ 5,000 

New 1830-43/65 P & W Engines $ 1,250 

NTSO 1830-43/65 Engine $ 600 

Radio: Collins Art-13; 0-16/LFO; C-166 Jack Box; ARC-1; R5A/ARN-7. 

C-47 Illustrated Parts Catalog $15.00. 

MLf£0? ,v 

(yUMhcJjC t o- ' 

RADIO NORTH HOLLYWOOD, CALIF., U.S.A. ENGINES 

SUnset 3-7477 STanley 7-2151 


AIRCRAFT 8 ELECTRONIC 
EQUIPMENT 

leading supplier we offer a 
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Special Prices on Flat or 
Cored Stock 
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FOR SALE 

2 DC 3 PASSENGER 

—21 WARREN McARTHUR seats 
—28 PASSENGER RECLINING 
BOTH CUSTOM INTERIOR 

ONE ZERO TIME FRAME 
8. ENGINES — SINCE 
8000 HOUR MAJOR 
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EDITORIAL 


Subversive Employes and the Bell Decision 


The phase of the Bell Aircraft Corp. strike settle- 
ment concerning subversive employes deserves wider 
publicity. Its importance extends beyond the aircraft 
industry. It closely affects every company working on 
classified government projects. 

Tire final decision was issued bv a Board of Inquiry 
appointed by the industrial Commissioner of New York 
State after all other forms of mediation and conciliation 
had failed in the strike called by a UAW-CIO union 
against Bell. Board members are distinguished citizens, 
fully informed and cognizant of labor management, 
national defense and security problems. 

Dr. Edmund Ezra Day, chancellor of Cornell Uni- 
versity, was chairman. Members were Dr. Samuel P. 
Capen, chancellor of the University of Buffalo: Dr. Paul 
S. Andrews, dean of the Syracuse University Law School; 
Col. Charles Garside, prominent New York City at- 
torney, and Mrs. Elinore G. Herrick, personnel director 
of the New York Herald Tribune, a former director of 
the National Labor Relations Board and an acknowl- 
edged labor relations authority. 

The Board faced the problem of subversive workers 
squarely, in both its interim and final decisions. The 
Board ruled that in view of the classified nature of the 
work Bell is performing for the federal government, the 
company should not be required to continue in its 
employ six persons who had been designated as poor se- 
curity risks by the Air Force or other government agenev. 

This part of the decision is without precedent in 
American industry, as far as can be determined bv air- 
craft labor specialists. It certainly can be used as a guide 
in any future applications of the security requirements in 
industry contracts with government. 

After days of careful study and consideration of the 
cases involving the six Bell employes, the Board said in 
its final award: 

“The company is responsible to the United States 
Armed Services for the security within the plant of 
classified materials and operations. The Board carefully 
considered all the evidence bearing on this issue and 
made a tour of inspection through the plant, so far as 
permitted to do so by the U. S. Air Force security 
officers, studying and observing the layout as it affected 
security and the possibility of employing men regarded 
as bad security risks. 

“The Board decided that the company should not be 
required to re-employ the six men thus ‘tagged’.” 

In its interim decision the Board had ordered this 
clause to be added to the labor agreement: 

"The Union recognizes that the company has certain 
obligations in its contracts with the government per- 
taining to security, and agrees that nothing contained in 
this contract is intended to place the company in viola- 
tion of its security agreements with the government. 
Therefore, in the event that the United States Air Force, 
or any other government agency concerned with Bell 
Aircraft Corp. security' regulations, advises the com- 
pany that any member of Local 501 is restricted from 


work on or access to classified information or material, 
the Union will not contest any action the company may 
reasonably take to comply with its security obligations to 
the government." 

The question of employment of members of organ- 
izations labeled "subversives” by the U. S. Attorney 
General, or those deemed poor security risks by other 
government agencies for other reasons, is one which has 
plagued the aircraft and other industries for years. 

Those conducting our whole atomic research and 
development program, as well as the important work 
carried on by major electric companies, have grappled 
with the same question without arriving at satisfactory 
answers. 

Industry observers point out that the mere transfer 
of a "poor security risk” employe from one job to another 
ot from one part of the plant to a remote section of the 
plant does not diminish the risk. It is almost impossible 
to protect 100 percent the classified work in a plant of 
any size. It would require constant guarding of one 
individual, or perhaps a hundred, depending upon the 
circumstances. A plant with any number of "poor risks” 
would be forced to devote most of its time to watching 
these employes, at considerable expense and loss of pro- 
duction. 

While it is accepted that government agencies are 
doing much to ferret out and provide protection against 
subversive persons, there are inconsistencies in the gov- 
ernment approach to the problem. For one thing, when 
a person is designated as a “poor security risk” for a 
plant which is engaged in top secret projects, the plant 
is not ordered or directed to discharge the employe. 
Rather, it is charged with the full responsibility of keep- 
ing that employe from having access to government work. 

This is a big order, in many cases, particularly in those 
plants which are not set up, either for physical or em- 
ployment reasons, to keep everything classified under 
lock and key, and a constant guard. Production demands 
and security restrictions are forever crossing swords, 
and plant managers and security officers are continually 
racking their brains to reach reasonable solutions on 
both subjects. 

There is no question but that this high-caliber board 
sets a pattern by its ruling on subversives. Its ruling will 
exert an important influence on arbitrators or boards 
of arbitration wrestling with labor-management disputes 
on the same issues. What is more, it recognizes that labor 
unrest in many of our most important plants is due 
to the agitation fomented by the same persons who 
already have been officially designated as "poor security 

Once an employe of a company engaged in highly 
classified work is designated as an undesirable employe 
because of security hazards, that person's employment 
should be terminated. So says the Board, with no 
strings attached. 

Subversives have no place in our defense plants. 

Robert H. Wood 
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Allison Turbo-Prop Engines 

SINGLE OR TWIN 
ONE BASIC UNIT 


T38 2750 H.P. 1250 LBS. 


T40 5500 H.P. 2500 LBS. 


These two new versatile Allison Turbo-Prop engines cover 
a wide range of high power requirements for modern aircraft. 


The basic unit is the single section T38 engine that develops 2750 horsepower 
and weighs only 1250 pounds. Two of these units, connected through a dual reduction gear, 
form one compact engine of 5500 horsepower— the Twin T40. Each is the 
smallest-size, lightest-weight propeller-type power plant of its horsepower in the world. 


Thus, with either the single or twin engine, Allison brings for the first time 
the smooth, vibration-free advantages of high powered gas turbines 
to a broad range of current and future aircraft. 


Builder of the famous J33 and J 35 Turbo-Jet aircraft engines 
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